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TO OUR READERS.—It is still necessary for readers to place 
« definite order for the “ Spectator” with their Newsagent or at 
one of the Railway Bookstalls. Should any reader experience 
difficult in obtaining the “* Spectator,” we trust he will at once 
write to “* The Manager, ‘ Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2.” 
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E are faced as we write on Thursday with a revolutionary 
plot to paralyse London by a general strike of the mea 
It is the 
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employed at electric power and lighting stations. 
most ambitious attempt at ‘industrial action’? which the 
forces of disorder have yet made in this country. They were 
repudiated by the electorate in December. Only three of the 
fifty LL.P. candidates were returned. But this insignificant 
and reckless minority is now trying to revenge itself on the 
nation by strikes in the public services which are designed to 
cause the maximum of inconvenience, unemployment, and 
disorder. We are glad to say that the Government have acted 
of the people. They have declined to iutervene in the local 
strikes, which have been undertaken in defiance of the Trade 
Union Executives. But they have at the same time warned the 
London electricians in particular that they will not be allowed 
to hold the capital to ransom. The Government, in fact, mean 
to govern, and will not abdicate in favour of a small greup of 
workers in one industry. 


A new Order in Council was promulgated on Wednesday 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, by which any electrical 
worker who ceases work without notice, or any person who 
incites him to strike, is liable to six months’ imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, or to a fine of £100, or to both imprison- 
ment and fine. It is pointed out also that under the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882 any one who maliciously damages electric 
cables or plant is liable to five years’ penal servitude. The 
Government have intimated their intention to pretect the men 
who remain at work and the volunteers who replace any strikers. 
The forces of law and order will be invoked to save London from 
being Icft in darkness, without trams and without motive-power 
for machinery—not because the electricians have any grievance 
about their wages or hours of labour, but because they are led 
hy desperate men who seek political supremacy. We are 
perfectly sure that the Government will win. 


At the root of this strike mania is the lack of discipline within 
the great Trade Unions. A most significant step was taken on 
Wednesday by the Executive of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. It suspended the local Committees and the Secre- 
taries in the London, Belfast, and Clyde districts. Some of the 





shop stewards thereupon called for a strike of engineers on 
Thursday in defiance of their own elected Executive, but it 
remains to be seen whether the mutiny, for it is nothing less, 
will amount to much. Meanwhile the negotiating Committee 
of the engineering and shipbuilding trades and of the Amalga- 
mated Engineers, which is making a national agreement as to 
wages and hours with the employers, urged all shipyard workers 
on the Clyde and at Belfast to resume work, and deprecated most 
strongly the threatened unofficial strikes in London, which could 
only do harm to Trade Unionists themselves. 


The strike epidemic, origineting in Glesgow and thence sprea- 
ing to Belfest, only reeched London. this week. A few hundred 
motor-men employed on the Tube reilweys and the London and 
Brighton Company's suburben lines struck without notice on 
Mondzy morning end caused great inconvenience to the travelling 
public, The handful of men employed et the Chelsea power 
station struck on Tuesday and brought the District Reilwey and 
the Kingston end Wimbledon tramway services to a standstill. 
The Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers end Firemen, 
the smaller of the two railweymen’s Unions, between which 
there is @ bitter rivelry, espoused the cause of the T uke motor- 
men end threstened on their behalf a sympathetic strike with 
the object of stopping ell railway trafiic. 


The dispute arose es usuel out of conflicting interpretations of 
an vgreement. The Government during the wer hed promised 
the railwaymen shorter hours of lebour when peace returned, 
and they fulfilled their promise by introducing en eight-hours 
day from Seturday lest. On the previous Thursday both the 
reilweymen’s Unions made en egreement with the Railway 
Executive Committee that the cight-hours dey meant a day of 
eight working hours, and thet mealtimes were not to be paid for 


| as if the men were et work. This, ¢t least, is the officiel account, 


confirmed by Mr. Boner Law on behelf of the War Cabinet. 
It wes also agreed that the conditions of service should be dis- 
cussed at a joint meeting next Wednesday. Least Sunday the 
workers in the Underground end Tube reilweys met and 


| approved of the agreement, with the exception of the Tube 





: acved | motor-men, who broke ew: 
firmly and wisely, with the cordial support of the vast majority | 


y and struck on their own account, 
rether than wait for ten days to have their petty grievances 
Giscussed et the joint conference. We heve never heard of a more 
unwarrantable strike. Yet the smaller reilwaymen’s Union, 
having been flouted by a small section of its members, is now 
repudiating last week’s agreement and threatening a general 
strike in order, it would seem, to save its face with the minority. 
On Thursday it called out its members on the London and 
South-Western Railway. 


The Railway Clerks’ Association had threatened to strike 
on Tuesday if it was not recognized by the Board of Trade. 
The official objection to recognizing this Union was that it 
included many stationmasters, who might ke prevented by 
the Union Executive from exercising their disciplinary powers 
over clerks who were at once their fellow-members and their 
subordinates. On Monday, however, the Board of Trade 
consented to acknowledge the existence of the Union, on condi- 
tion that the stationmasters were treated as a scparate section, 
in the interests of discipline and the public safety. It seemed 


| rather hard that the many small stationmasters and the thousands 





of poorly paid railway clerks should be denied the benefits of 
organization, while the other and far better paid grades of the 
railway service had their two recognized Unions. The official 
concession prevented a strike. 





The Glasgow strikers last week, having failed to cause a general 
cessation of labour, sent the Government an ultimatum threaten. 
ing to employ other than “constitutional methods” if they did 
not intervene and force employers to establish a forty-hours week. 
Mr, Bonar Law in reply declined to interfere in a local ard 
unauthorized strike at a time when the Union Executives and the 
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employers were discussing the whole question of hours of labour, 
because, as he said, Government intervention would weaken the 
authority of the Unions. On Friday week the strikers made 
good their threat by provoking violent riots in Glasgow, in the 
course of which a number of persons were injured and some shops 
were looted. The police cleared the streets and arrested the three 
strike leaders for inciting to riot. Large bodies of troops were 
sent to Glasgow on Saturday last to patrol the city. As soon as 
the small Bolshevik rabble were prevented from intimidating 
decent men by their “ massed picketing”—a euphemism for 
mob violence—most of the workmen nominally on strike hastened 
to return to work. By Wednesday normal conditions were almost 
restored. In Belfast, on the other hand, the strike for a forty- 
four-hours week is still proceeding, but Lord Pirrie, as Con- 
troller of Merchant Shipbuilding, intervened on Wednesday 
with proposals for a settlement. 


The political character of the Glasgow and Belfast strikes 
was illustrated on Monday when the London branch of the 
Electrical Trades Union, at a mass meeting, formulated an ulti- 
matum calling upon the Government to intervene at once 
in the Scottish and Irish disputes and to give statutory ‘sanction 
to a national forty-hours week, failing which the electricians 
would strike on Thursday and deprive London of electric light 
and power. This impudent threat is eompared by Mr. Clynes, 
writing in Wednesday's Daily Chronicle, with the action of the 
Chicago bricklayers, in Mr. Dooley’s story, who struck because 
Poland was enslaved. The Minister of Labour in his reply to 
the electricians pointed out that their Union Executives dis- 
approved of their demands and did not desire Government 
intervention. Moreover, the Electrical Trades Union Executive 
had on January 3rd agreed with the London electricity supply 
undertakings that the working week should be forty-seven 
hours from Saturday last. The London branch in threatening 
to strike for political reasons was setting its Union Executive 
at defiance. The employers had not even been asked to consider 
any new demands. The truth is, of course, that the small 
clique of extremists who control the London branch Executive 
thought to gain their ends by holding up London. This would 
indeed be Bolshevik or minority rule with a vengeance. 


A strike of waiters and cooks was declared in some of the chief 
London hotels and restaurants on Tuesday. The men, most of 
whom are said to be aliens, belong to the Workers’ Union, which 
demands an eight-hours day, the abolition of the “ tronc” 
system under which “ tips’ are pooled, and higher wages. The 
British and Allied Waiters’ Union took no part in the strike, 
preferring to negotiate peacefully with the employers. It is 
possible that this strike, which caused a little temporary 
inconvenience, may cure the hotel and restaurant proprietors of 
their bias in favour of employing foreign waiters. Most of us 
would greatly prefer to be waited on by Englishmen or English- 
women, 


President Wilson was received by the French Chamber on 
Monday, as an exceptional mark of French esteem for America. 
In his speech the President recognized fully that France “ had 
stood, and still stands, on the frontier of freedom,” and that 
“upon her was always the threat of a-blow falling” from her 
tyrant neighbour. Heasked France to believe that, in the future 
as in this war, the free peoples of the world would rally to her 
support in case of need. The League of Nations might call 
for sacrifices, but these would be nothing to the sacrifices that 
would be entailed if the League did not come into existence. 
The President said that ‘‘ men everywhere” would “ guarantee 
with all the force at their command” the safety of France. 
Meanwhile the French, who have been compelled by hard experi- 
ence to look facts in the face, ask very reasonably for a secure 
strategio frontier, so that Germany may never again strike a 
felon blow at France and ravage her eastern provinces before the 
Allied forces have time to come to the rescue. If Germany is 
forbidden to keep troops or make military preparations west of 
the Rhine, the French object will be fulfilled. 


The Allied Peace Conference at Paris has dealt during the week 
with some of the practical questions which confront it. On 
Thursday week it made “ satisfactory provisional arrangements ” 
for dealing with the ex-German colonies and with the occupied 
Turkish territories. The military delegates were asked to devise 


a plan for supplying troops to police Turkey, “ pending the 
decisions of the Peace Conference regarding the government of 
Turkish territory.” 


This points clearly to a partition of the 





lands too long misruled by the Turk. M. Venizelos has stated 
the claims of Greece to the Asiatic coast-lands with their Greek 
population. The Conference has heard the rival Serbian ang 
Rumanian claims to the Banat of Temesvar in Southern Hun. 
gary, which will presumably be divided between the two coun. 
tries. The five Great Powers have arranged a temporary settle. 
ment of the dispute between the Poles and the Czechs about the 
Teschen mining district in what was Austrian Silesia. The 
Poles are to occupy the eastern and the Czechs the western part 
of the district until the Peace Conference, on the report of its 
Commissioners, has fixed a new frontier between the two 
nationalities. The Poles have enemies enough without 
quarrelling with the friendly Czechs. 


The satisfactory point in the provisional decision about the 
future of Germany’s former colonies is that under no considera. 
tion shall Germany have them back. The régime under which 
the native races suffered so cruelly {s ended. As for the new 
arrangements, we have no further information than is provided 
in the simple statement we have quoted, but it is obvious that 
any delegation of authority under a League of Nations will 
bristle with difficulties. To begin with, it is almost impossible 
logically to reconcile the system of appointing mandatory Powers 
to administer the ex-German colonies with the continuance of 
the Monroe Doctrine. What about the position of the United 
States in, say, Hayti and San Domingo ? 


In Hayti and San Domingo, which were continually racked 
by revolutions owing to the feuds of the black populations, the 
United States at last stepped in, very much to the advantage of 
the natives. But the United States was self-appointed. Under 
the Monroe Doctrine she says to the Old World: “ Hands off. 
No interference here!” We indicate this illogicality in no 
carping spirit. In our opinion, the intervention of the United 
States came not a moment too soon. It was both disinterested 
and humane. But is the United States going to ask retro- 
spectively for a mandate to be in San Domingo and Hayti ? 
If she does not, she may aid a suspicion that there is to be one 
law for herself and another for the rest of the world. Of course, 
it may be said that there must be a dividing line as regards 
time somewhere ; that the line is most naturally drawn at the 
war; and that pre-war arrangements must be allowed to stand 
without being affected by the new order. It may even be argued 
that if such a line were not drawn the League would have to 
take ultimate authority over many countries, such as India, 
which for many generations have been satisfactorily settled. 


When all this has been said, however, there does seem to be 
a certain discrepancy between Mr. Wilson’s present proposals 
and quite recent actions of the United States. The United 
States assumed a protectorate over Hayti by Treaty in 1916. 
She landed troops and appointed a Governor in San Domingo 
in 1916. For our part, we can say without hesitation that 
the last thing we want to see is any weakening of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It is a principle of enormous import- 
ance and great convenience. It rules a whole hemisphere 
out of the possibility of serious imbroglios, and it is to 
the interest of all civilized nations to support it. [bt is not 
yet plain whether the proposed mandates are to be required 
for all the ex-German colonies or only for some, or whether 
there are to be degrees in the nature of the mandates. So far as 
the principle of mandates would require British methods of 
government to be brought to the test of criticism we can have 
no fears or objections. 


Apprehensions and misgivings are caused, not by anxiety 
lest we should fall below the required standards of government, 
but by the danger that good government will be made much 
more difficult than it need be through the clumsiness of the 
machinery or the opportunities it will provide for mischief. 
One of the principal virtues of the Monroe Doctrine is that it 
allows the United States to exercise her rule, supervision, oF 
patronage, as the case may be, in the Western World without 
disturbance. It is very difficult not to sympathize with the 
Australian desire for a similar atmosphere of tranquillity. “ If 
a Monroe Doctrine for America, why not a Monroe Doctrine for 
Australia and New Zealand?” we can imagine an Australian 
asking. The question is certainly a poser. Australia wants 
freedom from what she thinks would be a tiresome and distracting 
intervention in her management of New Guinea, just a8 Japan 
may be supposed to want the same thing in the Marshall and 
Caroline Islands. The spectacle of New Zealand administers 
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one of the islands of Samoa under a mandate, while the United 
States—on the assumption that the present arrangement will 
continue—administers two of the Samoan Islands without any 
mandate, will be a particularly curious paradox. 





Even if a mandate be desirable for Great Britain in German 
Fast Africa, what are we to say of German South-West Africa ? 
This territory with its scattered population is geographically and 
essentially a natural part of the Union of South Africa. One 
does not foresee how it will be satisfactorily governed unless it is 
absorbed into the whole system of South African administration, 
But under the mandate system it would be possible for other 
Powers to be continually demanding inquiries into the manage- 
ment of what would, as we say, be an integral part of the Union 
of South Africa. Though the principle of appointing mandatories 
holds out a much better prospect than the principle of condo- 
minium, it cannot be said to be encouraging inits history. Leopold 
King of the Belgians, was the mandatory of the Powers in the 
Congo. We all know what happened. The natives were 
oppressed, robbed, and murdered for the enrichment of the 
Leopoldian estates, and though all the world knew of these 
things, the Great Powers were so suspicious of one another that 
they could not agree to interfere in the Congo. 


We are really a little in danger of making too great concessions 
to that vague abstraction, the opinion of the world. The man- 
dates are a concession to that opinion. But what really is this 
opinion? So far as we can see, if the opinions of the great 
civilized nations, Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
be satisfied, there is no other opinion that need be considered. 
We come back to a conclusion we have often expressed, that the 
simpler the League of Nations is the more likely it is to succeed. 
Let us start with a good foundation, and it will always be 
possible, as we see Our way more clearly, to build on that founda- 
tion. To build a grandiose structure in a hurry is almost to 
ensure collapse. The more stipulations that are inserted in 
the mandates, the more room there will be for suspicion. And 
suspicion invariably creates intrigue. 





We hope that after all the Conference will not do more than 
frame a League which will insist upon the sanctity of inter- 
national Treaties. The absolute sanctity of contract is the one 
thing to make sure of. This would involve no diminution of the 
sovereignty of nations, but it would make it possible for all the 
right-thinking and straight-dealing nations in the League to 
join in penalizing or suppressing any nation which refused to 
recognize the sanctity of contract. Let a nation which de- 
nounces a Treaty without, say, a full year’s notice be proceeded 
against with all the rigours of an economic and social boycott. 
If that. be done, there will be very few wars, Nations will soon 
be glad to reduce their armaments. We do not know any other 
method of averting war which does not itself contain the seeds 
of trouble, 


The fact that the League of Nations has not yet got beyond 
the stage of faith is illustrated by a delightful story of M. Clemen- 
ceau told in the Daily News by Sir Frederick Maurice. M, 
Clemenceau declared that every evening at his bedside he says 
to himself: ‘‘ Georges Clemenceau, tu crois en la Ligue des 
Nations.” And every morning “I raise my hands and recite 
my new creed.” 


The American delegates in Paris, according to the New York 
Times correspondent, have defined what President Wilson 
means by ‘‘ the freedom of the seas.” They propose that “ no 
nation shall have a fleet so large as to be able alone to control 
the seas.” Sea rules made during peace for a time of war must 
not be changed during war. The League of Nations shall compel 
all nations to observe such rules in time of war. Contraband 
of war shall be defined in time of peace; neutrals must not 
ship contraband to a belligerent or try to run the blockade. 
The use of submarines shall be restricted or forbidden. It is 
best to say at once that such a code of sea law, if it be correctly 
attributed to the American delegates, would not be acceptable 
tothiscountry. Had it been in force in 1914, we should probably 
have been fighting still. We had, for example, to abandon the 
old definitions of contraband in order to make our blockade 


effective. We had to modify the old sea rules in order to meet | 


the new enemy submarine tactics. The ban on submarines may 
be practicable. We do not want, and have never tried, to 
control the seas. But our existence as an Empire is dependent 
on our sea-power, and we cannot and dare not agree to subject 








our Navy to legal restrictions which may hamper its action in 
case of war with a strong and resourceful enemy like the Germans. 
Every one knows that if the House of Lords had not rejected the 
Declaration of London, our blockade at the outset would have 
been a farce, 


The new House of Commons assembled on Tuesday and re- 
elected Mr. Lowther as Speaker. In returning thanks, Mr, 
Lowther confessed to a desire to preside over the Reformed 
House whose constitution he had done so much to frame. He 
said that though he had been Speaker for fourteen years, he 
was prepared to retain the office for eighteen months or two 
years longer, and that he hoped to be in the Chair when the 
Prime Minister announced that Peace had been made. He told 
the new Members that he was prepared to adapt the. old rules 
to the new circumstances so that the traditions of the House 
might be maintained. Sir Donald Maclean, speaking as leader 
of the anti-Coalition Liberal remnant, admitted that he followed 
Mr. Bonar Law in the brief debate by virtue of his seniority as a 
Member. Mr. Adamson, the Labour leader, was prompt to 
remind the House that his Party was now the largest in Opposi- 
tion, apart, of course, from the Sinn Feiners, whose policy happily 
compels them to stay away. The delicate and by no means 
unimportant question of precedence as between the Asquithian 
group and the Labour Party remains to be settled. 





Lord Claud Hamilton stated on Friday week, on the authority 
of Mr. Bonar Law, that the Government control of the railways 
would continue for two years after the declaration of Peace, 
Mr. Bonar Law, he added, had informed the railway Ohairmen 
that the Government had not yet decided on the future manage- 
ment of the railways. Mr. Churchill, it will be remembered, told 
the Dundee electors on December 4th last that the Government 
had decided to nationalize the railways. 


Sir Hubert Gough, now on the retired. list. and free to 
speak, has made it clear, in Tuesday's Manchester Guardian, 
that he was unjustly accused of disobeying orders at the Ourragh 
in March, 1914. It has been widely believed that General Gough, 
on being ordered to march against Ulster, declined and offered 
his resignation. The truth is, he says, that the Government 
ordered him either to resign or “‘ to undertake active operations 
against Ulster.”” He was given the freedom of choice, and he 
chose to resign, whereupon all his officers sent in their papers. 
General Gough expresses the opinion, which most people will 
share, that the Government ought not to have placed him in 
such a painful dilemma. Had he been ordered simply to march 
into Ulster, he would have obeyed. But he describes the Liberal 
Ministry’s decision to attack Ulster as “a party move, totally 
unwarranted by the circumstances at the time in Ulster on the 
plea of law and order.” We imagine that the authors of that 
decision have often thanked General Gough, in their hearts, for 
saving them from the consequences of their criminal folly. 
General Gough himself was blameless. 


The Daily Mail draws attention to the reported discovery 
by officers of the Army Medical Service in France of the bacilli of 
trench-fever, influenza, nephritis, measles, and typhus. If the 
veritable germs of these diseases have been isolated so that auti- 
toxins may be prepared from them, bacteriology has made another 
great stride forward. It is well, however, to remember that the 
isolation of the influenza bacillus, in particular, has been 
announced more than once without enabling doctors to check the 
very serious epidemic that has just passed over us. The problem 
may have been solved at last, but the reported discovery has yet 
to be tested by experience. 


Readers of the Spectator will share our deep regret at the 
pessing of an intellect so bright, and so well stored with 
communicable knowledge, as found its habitation in the frail 
body of Lionel Arthur Tollemache, who died at Haslemere on 
January 29th at the age of eighty. ‘Lo this journal he was during 
many years a contributor, and his signature below a letter to 
the editor was a guarantee of something interesting and scholarly. 
Dr. Vaughan taught him the classics at Harrow: at Balliol 
Jowett was both instructor and friend. Mr. Tollemache threw 
much of his work into essay form—Stones of Stumbling and 
Safe Studies. He was happy in his work and in his home; 
and his personal charm and talent for affection lightened for 
him and for others the burden of increasing blindness. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 percent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 
THE STRIKES. 


FYXIE action of the Government in relation to the 

strikers has been very wise. The simple issuc has 
been disentangled from its complications, and if the 
Government continue in the policy they have chosen, we 
have no doubt that they will command the utmost support, 
not only from the responsible leaders of Labour, but from 
the whole public. If this be so, the irregular strikes, which 
properly regarded are not strikes for industrial purposes 
at all, will soon come to an end. 

The Government had two separate questions to answer. 
The first was whether they should intervene in the dispute 
on the Clyde, though that dispute was essentially one 
between mutineers of the Labour movement and the 
Executive of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
By deciding not to intervene they drew to their side the 
Executive of that vast institution, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers. If nothing unforeseen occurs and nothing 
foolish is done to bring about an estrangement, there is a 
good prospect that the rightful leaders of Labour will be 
able to recover their authority. What certain District 
Committees, principally on the Clyde but also elsewhere, 
have been demanding is that the Government should 
themselves supersede the Labour Executive and grant the 
demands of the mutineers by means of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. A worse nightmare of undemocratic and un- 
constitutional principles it would be impossible to imagine. 
The demand was, in fine, that the will of a small minority 
should prevail, and be made to prevail by means of threats. 
The other question which the Government had to answer 
was how they should deal with such a policy as that of the 
Electrical Trades Union, which threatened by cutting off 
electrical power at its source to stop every train and 
tram and also to plunge London inte darkness. Here 
again the right answer was given. The Government took 
the view that in such an important matter as that of the 
supply of power the action of a few men could 
not be allowed to hold the whole community up to 
ransom. 

It is necessary in this matter to understand precisely 
what the Government can do with effect and with moral 
justification. It is obvious, to begin with, that, as the 
interest of the many is greatet than the interest of the 
few, men who deal with the sources of power are in a 
peculiar position, and must submit to the necessary con- 
ditions of their employment. In 1875 legislation was 
passed to prevent men who controlled the gas and water 
supplies from seeking their own benefit at the expense 
of the public. This was not to say that the gas worker 
or water worker was to be a slave. He was by no means 
leprived of the right to sell his labour where he pleased ; 
and, as a matter of fact, it would of course be impossible 
to force a man to work against his will. If such an attempt 
were made, he might resort to passive resistance like 
those Hindus who during a strike in India the other day 
lay down in a solid mass upon the ground in front of a 
factory, and as a protest allowed the employers and the 
police to walk over their bodies. This problem of how 
properly to deal with the production of some commodity 
essential to the public welfare is of course a very old one, 
and it may not be generally known that before the year 
1800, so far as we remember, coal-miners in Scotland 
were actually not allowed to leave their work. That was 
a form of slavery, the excuse being that coal was an 
indispensable thing. It would be intolerable indeed that 
any Government should try to create a condition approxi- 
mating to slavery, but it is a simple duty to insist 
upon the peculiar conditions inseparable from those 
industries upon which the public depends for its existence. 
Such industries are power—coal, electricity, gas-—water, 
and the means of transport. 
trades should be allowed to resort to a “ lightning ” strike 
without suffering a heavy penalty. The Government 
should also have the means at hand to replace his labour. 
By the very nature of his employment the man has entered 
into a contract with the public to enable the public to 
live. That contract is sacred. As a free agent he has a 


No man engaged in these_ 





Ls 
perfect right to “denounce ” a contract, just as nations 
denounce a treaty, if he does not think the contract 
profitable, but he has no right whatever, and should never 
be allowed except under the severest penalties, to denounce 
his treaty without notice. If he fails in this respect, he 
is simply behaving as a Hun, and attempting to smash the 
structure of civilized life. 

The revolutionary character of several of the present 
irregular strikes is strongly suspected. Itinerant agents of 
disorder, some of them with names distinctly un-British 
in sound, appear to move about from place to place. Some 
of them have come from the Clyde to London. If thesg 
men are the real inspirers of what has been happening, 
every one ought to know exactly what kind of action to 
expect. Towards the interests of the public that action 
will be unscrupulous and relentless. Whether thus inspired 
or not, the Tube strikes in London have caused a degree of 
suffering —-probably also of illness and death—which was 
pitiable tosee. When the weather was dry the public werg 
able to accept the situation with a certain good humour, 
It was novel and provoked jocularity. But such a temper 
could not last for more than forty-eight hours, and when a 
snowstorm came, old and young, weak and tired, had to 
tramp miles to their homes through slush and blinding 
snow. They had a perfect example of the exact meaning 
of the “holding up” of an essential service. Those 
insurgent leaders of Labour who imitate Bolshevik method; 
would soon be discredited if their dupes understood what 
Bolshevism means. At the General Election there was 
undoubtedly what may be described as an anti-Bolshevik 
wave of feeling throughout the country. Since then we 
have read a good deal in Labour organs to the effect that 
Bolshevism in Russia was perhaps better than had been 
thought; that it had after all succeeded in convincing 
some eighty per cent. of the people; that it holds the field; 
and that though there may be temporary inconveniences 
and cruelties, it will probably win its way through and 
secure “ the proletariat ” in its rights. Even if we assume 
that the ostensible success of Bolshevism has not been 
exaggerated, we see in Russia the most complete system 
of tyranny which has ever been invented. The Soviets 
command all the sources of supply, which they were careful 
to seize with the help of their Red Guards. It is by their 
leave that any one eats, or any one drinks, or any one con- 
tinues to live. If you admit yourself a Bolshevik, you are 
allowed to buy food. If you declare yourself not a Bol- 
shevik, vou have to starve. That is the system. It is not 
to be wondered at that the majority of persons who find 
themselves within the operative range of Bolshevik in- 
fluence resort to the expedient of calling themselves 
Bolsheviks, since death is the alternative. 

Bolshevism is of course economically impossible. It 
produces nothing ; and there are already signs that although 
by means of its peculiar methods it is able to spread out 
like a circular ripple upon a lake, it is becoming inanimate 
at the centre. If only the education of working men 
extended to the point of making them understand that 
economic law, though a hard law, cannot be evaded! Work- 
ing men look round them and see that, in spite of the war 
and all the previous teaching of the economists, there 
seems to be more money than ever in the country. Why, 
they ask, should not such a state of things continue ! 
They have learned a trick or two during the war! But 
the truth of course is that the services and goods, labour 
and the produce of labour, are the wealth of the world, ant 
that money is nothing but a token which enables a man 
to draw upon that wealth. If wealth is destroyed, as it 
has been continually during the war, no amount of wages 
will help a man to a higher standard of life. We are 
approaching a point where, if wealth be not quickly repro- 
duced, the sufferings of the public, and particularly of the 
wage-earners, will become extreme. Men may starve 
while paper money flutters in their hands. The respon- 
sible leaders of Labour understand this, and to some extent 
they are preaching it. But their great opportunity is in 
the present Session of Parliament. If they will behave 


there as good democrats, remembering that the interests of 
the majority must always prevail over those of a section 
if democracy is not to be a hollow fraud, they will have 
the whole nation with them. They will, moreover, help 
to raise Labour to a far more comfortable situation in ‘ile 
than it has ever occupied before. 
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THE LLOYD GEORGE-ASQUITH 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

UR first inclination was to say nothing about the 
O correspondence between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Asquith, which was published in the Weekly Dispatch 
of last Sunday and in other newspapers on Monday, having 
originally appeared in the Allantic Monthly. This corre- 
spondence was essentially of a private nature, of a kind 
hich has always been properly and necessarily veiled by 
the traditional secrecy of Cabinet proceedings. It ought 
never to have seen the light. 


‘ 


arguing in favour of secrecy as a virtue. 


In saying this we are not | 
- . . | 
It is highly | 


desirable that as much information as possible should be | 


given on all subjects to a democratic nation ; and it would | 


be actually desirable that the whole story of how Mr. 
Asquith went out of office in December, 1916, and how Mr. 
Lloyd George succeeded him should be published. Bvt it 
should be published deliberately, by the agreement of the 
principal parties concerned in the transaction, as a matter 
of history. The Lloyd George-Asquith correspondence is 
viven verbally in the private and intimate form which 
belongs strictiy to Cabinet affairs, and which can be nor- 
mally used only on the express understanding that it is for 
the sole information of the Cabinet. The publication of 


these letters means that the tradition of Cabinet secrecy | 


has broken down badly. Some one is to blame. Some- 


ican be no mistake about the meaning 


, | 
where or other there has been gross carelessness, a breach | 


of confidence, or an act of dishonour. 
first impulse of responsible persons must be to make as 
little public use as possible of a correspondence betrayed 
in such a manner, the circulation of it has been too wide for 
it to be practicable or desirable now to be silent. It is most 
sincerely to be hoped that the publication is after all only 
2 glaring exception to a rule which all men still recognize in 
principle to be not only salutary but necessary. If such 
violations of an honourable understanding came to be 
regarded with indulgence, it would be impossible to carry 
on the work of government. 

The correspondence, as we have read it in English news- 
papers, begins with a brief memorandum from Mr, Lloyd 
George of December Ist. 1916, describing his scheme for a 
War Committee. Mr. Lloyd George, as every one remem- 
bers, was dissatisfied with the management of the war, 
and suggested at first, not that Mr. Asquith should resign, 
but that an executive War Committee of three, consisting of 
the heads of the War Office and Admiralty and one other 
Minister, should be created within the Government. 
this Committee Mr. Asquith would have had some kind 
of ultimate authority. The proposal was at least plainly 
and candidly put forward in the letter as published, and 
though Mr. Asquith might well have thought that it was 
injurious to his supreme responsibility as Prime Minister, 
he nevertheless accepted it with a few reservations. 
reservations were approved of by Mr. Lloyd George. At 
this point Mr. Asquith became alarmed and restive, evidently 
as a result of a leading article in the Times. ‘ Unless,” 
he wrote on December 4th, “ the impression is at once 
corrected that I am being relegated to the position of an 
irresponsible spectator of the war, I cannot possibly go on.” 
On the same day Mr. Lloyd George replied urging Mr. 
Asquith not to attach “ undue importance to these effu- 
sions.” He added: * I have had these misrepresentations 
to put up with for months. Northcliffe frankly wants a 
smash. Northcliffe would like to make this and any other 
rearrangement under your Premiership impossible.” Later 
on the same day, December 4th, Mr. Asquith had apparently 
come to the conclusion that it was possible, or perhaps 
necessary, to take a stronger line to safeguard his own 
position. The result of the letter thus inspired was that 
Mr. Llovd George wrote on December 6th saying that he 
had received the letter ** with some surprise ” and offering 
his own resignation. Mr. Llovd George's resignation was, 
of course, followed by that of the Unionist members of 
Mr, Asquith’s Coalition Government. These resignations 
were in their turn followed by the resignation of Mr. Asquith 
end his Liberal colleagues. The culminating event was 
that Mr. Lloyd George succeeded in forming an Adminis- 
tration. But ever since then there has been an endless 
succession of whispers, rumours, and_ stories 


Over | 


Those | 


But although the } 





varying | 


according to the political point of view of the transmitters | 
of sich things — about the reasons why Mr. Asguith resigned, | strategy, and conceived that the memorandum did particular 


or about the methods by which Mr. Lloyd George 
Mr. Asquith out.” ; 

The first tendency, we fancy, of any reader of this corre- 
spondence might be to say that Mr. Lloyd George’s inten- 
tions, though they may have been in a sense derogatory to 
the position of Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, were quite 
straightforward, and that Mr. Lloyd George was taking no 
strohger action than the needs of the hour seemed to him 
to require. Of course the story of those eventful days is 
by no means completed by the correspondence. The 
letters leave several gaps which could be filled in by the 
records of many party meetings, and perhaps by intrigues 
on either side. In the absence of full information, however, 
it is interesting and instructive to ask oneself in whose 
interest the correspondence was made public. Both Mr. 
Asquith and Mr, Lloyd George have disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for the indiscretion. Naturally their dis- 
claimers are to be accepted without reserve. But some one 

very likely some unscrupulous underling, but still a person 
with access to secret information— probably conceived the 
idea of committing an indiscretion in the interests of his 
chief. In point of fact, we depart here from the sphere of 
speculation and set foot on the ground of exact information. 
For in the Manchester Guardian of Monday we read: “* The 
documents have of course been seen by a certain number 
of people and they are perfectly correct as printed.” There 
of those words. 
The correspondence had evidently been privately circu- 
lated for some time, and it was only as a sequel to this 
private circulation that the correspondence was printed in 
the Atlantic Monthly. * In whose interest,’’ we ask again, 
“was this secret correspondence circulated ¢” Suppose 
a detective were to try to answer this question, taking 
his clues from such fragmentary, scattered, and internal 
evidence as he could collect. The first thing he would 
remark would be that the correspondence was placed at the 
disposal, to take the only example we know of, of the 
Manchester Guardian, which was a supporter of Mr. Lloyd 
George's Government and an admirer of Mr. Lloyd George's 
military strategy. Certainly no copy of the correspondence 
found its way into the office of the Spectator. We never 
heard of it till last Monday. Our detective would next 
go on to observe that the facts that the correspondence 
may be said, superficially at all events, to be creditable to 
Mr. Lloyd George, and that Mr. Lloyd George, according 
to the Atlantic Monthly, is proud of the memorandum on 
Rumania which is “ spatehcocked ” into the correspond- 
ence, suggest that the betrayer of the correspondence 
conceived himself to be serving the interests of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Our detective would yet again notice that Mr. 
Lloyd George's letter of December 6th which conveys his 
resignation, and is a passionate denunciation of the failings 
of Mr. Asquith’s Government, was highly suitable for 
publication, and might indeed be regarded as _ specially 
written for publication. But here our detective, if he were 
a careful and a just man, would pause and ask himself 
whether the denunciatory style of this letter, which strikes 
so resonant a note for a private correspondence, was not 
after all Mr. Lloyd George's only style of expressing strong 
feeling. The strength of Mr. Lloyd George’s feeling is quite 
obvious, and the fact that he wrote the letter as though he 
were addressing an audience from a platform is no proof 
that he had publication in view. Our detective would be 
on safer ground when he went on to look up the leading 
article in the 7mes of December 4th, 1916, and noted that 
a leakage of information seems to have begun at that time. 
The leakage in that case also, as the detective would not 
fail to note, was in favour of a newspaper which ardently 
desired that Mr. Lloyd George should become Prime Minister. 

Finally, our detective would find his strongest clue 
of all in the remarkable insertion of the memorandum 
on Rumania. This memorandum is of a specially secret 
nature. But that is not all. It is brought into the corre- 
spondence by the Ailantic Mouthly, so to speak, by the hair 
of its head. It is not directly relevant. Mr. Lloyd George 
had written this memorandum on September 4th, and the 
matter with which it dealt had already been considered 
and decided. Our detective would remark that no one 
would have thought it worth while to commit a 
violation of trust in publishing this memorandum unless he 
was a very strong believer in Mr. Lloyd George’s school of 
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eredit to Mr. Lloyd George’s po aoy on this subject. 
The memorandum in substance urges Mr. Lloyd George’s 
well-known opinions in favour of forcing Eastern or distant 
gates to military successes instead of concentrating our 
strength on the Western Front. The memorandum is, 
in fact, a little essay in Easternism. Mr. Lloyd George 
writes of the “foolish attack” by the Germans at Verdun ; 
and, judging by this folly, he evidently thought it quite a 
safe and feasible plan to withdraw enough troops from 
France and Flanders to prop up Rumania and meet the 
Germans in considerable strength in the Near East. Our 
own opinion, which we believe coincides with that of most 
soldiers, is that if such strategy as this had been followed 
we might well have lost the war. Even when the tempta- 
tions to force back-doors in remote theatres of the war had 
been for the most part set aside, the Germans came 
pretty near to delivering a decisive military blow in France 
in March, 1918. But the disputes of the military schoolmen 
are now past history. Probably most people recognize 
at last that the war was won in the West, and could have 
been won nowhere else. The really unfortunate aspect 
of the publication of this memorandum is that it tends to 
poison our relations with Rumania and with all the small 
Balkan peoples, who are asking themselves which of the 
Great Powers is most to be trusted. Any Rumanian, 
or indeed any foreigner, who read this memorandum while 
in ignorance of the facts or in a condition of mental prejudice 
would jump to the conclusion that the British Government 
in the summer of 1916 were indifferent to the fate of 
Rumania. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The British Government never gave a word of encourage- 
ment to Rumania to come into the war at the exact moment 
when she decided to come in. It was perfectly well known 
here that if Rumania could not, in a military sense, stand 
on her own legs, it would be impossible for us to go in any 
strength to her rescue. The simple truth was that we had 
not the men to spare or the ships or the means of transport 
on land, and we never invited Rumania to believe that we 
had. There was a very distinct difference between the 
attitude of the British Government towards Rumania and 
their attitude towards Greece. Circumstances absolutely 
obliged us to inform Greece that we would stand by her 
and save her. But it would have been pure mockery to 
pretend that we had the means of making similar promises 
to Rumania, for we had not. We trust that no Rumanian 
who happens to read this memorandum so unfortunately 
published will be deceived. There was no betrayal of his 
country, no “another Serbian tragedy,” no slackness, 
no callousness on our part. The true way to help Rumania 
was to beat the Germans where they were strongest ; 
namely, in the West. That was done triumphantly, and 
whatever the prospects of Rumania may be, no military 
success in any other part of the world could possibly have 
made them brighter. 

On the whole, our detective would come to the conclusion 
that the correspondence was circulated in the interest of 
Mr. Lloyd George—though, as we know, without Mr. 
Lloyd George’s knowledge. But the circulation was a 
bad error of political judgment as well as an offence against 
morals. Mr. Lloyd George was badly served by an over- 
hasty and unscrupulous supporter. It must be obvious 
to any one who thinks the matter out that, in spite of the 
superficial signs to the contrary, it could not in the long run 
be to the advantage of Mr. Lloyd George that this breach 
of confidence should have been committed. The question 
next to be answered is: “ Who circulated the correspond- 
dence?” The leakage must be traced to its source. 





AMERICA AND SEA-POWER. 


T would be an affectation to deny that the American 
Government’s new naval programme has caused 
much surprise and not a little concern in this country. 
British people, who have come to regard President Wilson 
as essentially a man of peace, and his Secretary for the 
Navy, Mr. Josephus Daniels, as an ardent advocate of 
disarmament, are frankly perplexed to find Mr. Daniels 
asking Congress to sanction most ambitious plans for new 
warships, at a cost of £500,000,000 in the next ten years, 
and President Wilson informing Congress by cable that 
the speedy passage of the Navy Bill is of the utmost im- 
portance. The affair savours of paradox, and needs more 








explanation than it has yet received. The British public 
had just begun to assume that, with the disappearance 
of the German war-flag from the sea, there would be 

neral slackening of naval construction here and elsewhere, 
it is puzzled to find that the President, the chief promoter 
of the League of Nations, and the protagonist of “ the 
freedom of the seas” in some form or other, should have 
selected this moment to press upon Congress a naval 
programme which even our Admiralty in the height of it 
enforced rivalry with Germany would have thought very 
large indeed. Mr. Archibald Hurd in an instructive 
article in the current Fortnightly Review tells us that this 
programme is the second of a set of three, each coveri 
three years, which are designed, as Admiral Mayo told the 
House of Representatives last week, “ to create the greatest 
Navy.” The American Navy is at present equal to the 
Navies of Japan, France, and Italy combined. Its first 
three-year programme, adopted in 1916, included ten 
battleships and six battle-cruisers, ten light cruisers, fifty 
destroyers, sixty-eight submarines, and some auxiliary 
ships. With the outbreak of war the Navy Department 
postponed the laying down of all but four of the capital 
ships and concentrated on destroyers, of which two hundred 
and twenty-three were ordered, and on submarines. It 
is now intended to complete the original programme by 
1921, and to start on a second programme of similar 
dimensions, to be completed by 1925. The third pro- 
gramme, Admiral Badger told the House of Representatives 
last autumn, “ will put our Navy on an equality with any 
in the world, so far as we can see in the future.” The 
cost of maintaining such a Navy, at American rates of pay, 
is officially estimated at £200,000,000 a year. Both the 
Admirals seem to have given Congress the impression that 
America must have a Navy as large as ours, and must be 
prepared to increase her efforts if we endeavoured to 
maintain our lead. Moreover, when the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House suggested last week that it might 
be as well to await the result of the Peace Conference 
before adopting the Navy Estimates, Admiral Mayo is 
reported to have said that “ this idea of a League of Nations 
is rapidly getting down to a sewing circle, with no means 
of enforcement and no international police power.” We 
must make due allowance for the picturesqueness of 
telegraphic summaries of what were probably lengthy 
expositions, but the whole episode may well perplex many 
sober Britons. 

It seems to us that there are two alternative solutions 
of the riddle. President Wilson’s naval programme 
may be a political move. He may, that is, intend to press 
for general disarmament, and to enforce his argument 
by pointing to the mighty fleet that rich America could 
build, if she chose, within the next ten years. If Congress 
sanctioned his programme, he might tell the naval Powers, 
and especially Great Britain, that America would henceforth 
take part in the competition in warship-building unless 
they agreed that competition should cease. That would be 
a strong card to play, though we are not quite sure that 
it would be a winning card, if national susceptibilities 
were stirred. It is more probable, however, that the 
President desires America to become stronger at sea 80 
that she may take her full share in the work of policing 
the world. The League of Nations, it must be remem- 
bered, will be based ultimately on force as well as on inter- 
national goodwill. If the League is to repress nations 
which offend against its decrees, it must command the 
services of fleets and armies, if only to enforce the economic 
boycott that will be declared against any nation which 
attacks another without notice. Armies may to some 
extent be improvised, though it would be dangerous to 
overestimate the value of hasty levies in modern warfare. 
But a fleet cannot be organized in a few months, or even 2 
a few years. An efficient Navy is an organism of je 
slow growth. The German Navy had been built up w! 
infinite pains and at great cost through half-a-century, 
but it had not had time to acquire the moral traditions 
which are as essential to a fleet as the latest guns and 
mechanical appliances. A Navy imbued with the true 
seaman’s spirit simply could not have surrendered tamely 
as the German High Sea Fleet did in the North Sea. The 
Powers, then, who intend to make the League of Nations & 
success must pay close attention to their navies and main 
tain them at a high pitch of perfection. It is obvious thal 
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the two Powers upon whom the main naval responsibility 
will rest are Great Britain and America. We shall, of 
course, do our part, as we have always done, and we must 
not be surprised, but may, on the contrary, be somewhat 
relieved, to find that America is taking her share of the task 
very seriously. The fundamental idea. of the League of 
Nations, as we understand it, is that there should be joint 
action, by sea or on land or in the economic sphere, whenever 
an offending nation has to be called to order. The American 
naval programme may then be taken as an earnest of 
America’s intention to exert at sea, whenever necessary, 
a force proportionate to her importance as a nation: We 
need not construe too literally the assertions that America 
must have the “ greatest Navy.” In practice, it will doubt- 
less be found that America will be an content if she 
attains an approximate equality with our Navy, which is 
the only standard of comparison to which her naval adminis- 
trators can appeal. The whole aspect of the world may 
be infinitely more peaceful ten years hence if the League 
of Nations fulfils the hopes of its advocates. 

Our primary object, we must never forget, is to maintain 
and strengthen our friendly relations with America. So 
long a8 the English-speaking peoples can co-operate 
together in guaranteeing the Peace settlement which is 
now being devised at Paris, the world will be safe for 
democracy. If, however, Great Britain and America were 
to drift apart again, through misunderstandings and 
controversies on non-essentials, the peace of the world 
would be in jeopardy. It is of the first importance, there- 
fore, that we should take a calm view of this naval question, 
and remember that the enemy, whose propagandists are 
still active, is watching anxiously for any means of setting 
the two English-speaking peoples by the ears. Perhaps 
Americans do not realize how essential our Navy has been 
to our existence as a world-wide Empire, or recognize 
that we have made our Navy the strongest in the world 
not out of any spirit of bravado but from sheer necessity 
becayse our oversea trade is our very life. A great land 
Power like America, which could subsist very comfortably 
if it imported nothing by sea, cannot indeed be expected to 
understand the full significance that our Navy has for us 
as asea Power. On the other hand, some of us may be 
tempted to underestimate America’s need for a strong 
Navy. America needs powerful fleets to guard her long 
coasts not only in the Atlantic but also in the Pacific; to 
protect her possessions, dependencies, or protectorates in 
the West Indies and the China Sea as well as Hawaii and 
Samoa ; to ward off any menace to the Panama Canal; and 
to keep a watchful eye on her merchant marine in all parts 
of the world. America is evidently determined to have 
once again a merchant service worthy of her and adequate 
to her needs as a great trading nation, and this new develop- 
ment, much stimulated by the war, has necessarily 
strengthened the case for a larger American Navy. If 
each nation takes a sympathetic view of the other’s motives 
in building warships, Great Britain and America need not 
fear that their legitimate naval ambitions will ever clash. 
We shall compete most strenuously with America in trade 
and in shipping, as we have done in the past. But it is to 
us unthinkable that we should ever be drawn into a naval 
competition with America, on the lines of that long and 
far from silent struggle which we had with Germany in 
the twenty years up to 1914. Such a competition would 
undo all the good that has come out of this evil war, and 
shatter the dreams of a happier world which are woven 
round the project of a League of Nations. We can conceive 
of @ harmonious understanding between Great Britain and 
America in the matter of sea-power, and the allocation of 
the work of policing the seas, but we simply cannot conceive 
of a mad British-American rivalry in battleship-building, 
for the barren honour of having the greatest Navy. A 
world which is said to be ready for a League of Nations 
ust reject such an idea with contempt. 





WHITE RULE OVER NATIVE RACES. 
T is universally believed that the German flag will wave 
no more in Africa, and it is inferred that, the malefi- 
cent influence of Berlin being removed, the Dark Continent 
will enjoy peace and prosperity without limit. The assump- 
tion is doubtless correct ; the inference is less certain. We 


imagine that the repartition of Africa among the Allies 








will bring us face to face with new problems, more subtle 
and more difficult, perhaps, than the old. The German rule 
over natives was, of course, irredeemably bad. The German 
theory of the native as a beast of burden whom Nature in- 
tended to be exploited for the benefit of the one Kultur 
people was immoral and inhuman, and from the economic 
standpoint it was unprofitable, as the German colonies cost 
more to govern than they yielded in revenue. German 
methods disgraced Europe in native eyes and lowered the 
prestige of the white man, although mary natives were 
shrewd enough to distinguish the brutaf\German from the 
decent European. We have done well to banish the German 
mischief-maker, who demoralized and ruined all the native 
races with whom he came in contact. But we must.remember 
that the disappearance of the German officials and. drill- 
sergeants has not solved the question of white rule in Africa. 
We may suppose that al] the Allied administrators will be 
animated by the best: intentions, that they will be wise, just, 
philanthropic, and incorruptible. Even then it does not follow 
that their rule will really benefit the natives as much as they 
would wish, unless their principles are politically sound. 
Mr. C. L. Temple, the author of a remarkable little book on 
Native Races and thetr Rulers (which has been sent to us by the 
Argus Printing Company of Cape Town; and is published 
here by Messrs. Way), urges with great force that European 
rulers in Africa must have a definite ideal before them or 
they will go astray. Mr. Temple, who was until lately the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, 
and whose retirement through ill-health must have been a 
great loss to the Colony, would have us fix our minds on the 
ultimate possibilities of these vast native Dependencies. 
We must bear in mind, he says, that in a. future perhaps 
very remote the native races will resume their independence, 
since the permanent subjection of one race to another is 
unlikely and the amalgamation of two races so dissimilar 
as the African and the European is inconceivable. Our 
avowed object is to benefit the native and help him up the 
evolutionary ladder, as well as to increase our trade. We 
shall do most for the native, Mr. Temple thinks, if we encourage 
him to.be himself and to make the best of his own traditional] 
institutions. If we denationalize him and turn him into a 
more or less creditable European, we are diverting him from 
his true path of progress. 

These considerations have a bearing on the kind of adminis- 
tration which: European States should set up in Africa. 
Our rule may be direct or indirect, or it may be a compromise 
under which native institutions are temporarily upheld 
until Direct Rule can be set up. Mr.'Temple, speaking from his 
experience in Nigeria, argues with much force for Indirect 
Rule. He would uphold the existing native authorities, 
encourage them in every way to go on ruling their people, 
and trust to time and example to improve their methods 
and their moral code. He insists that. the natives are at the 
feudal stage of civilization. ‘The guiding force in their lives 
is a personal discipline.” ‘“‘ They may be said to march through 
life in single file, receiving personal homage from those below, 
and rendering personal homage to those above.” “ The idea 
of all men being equal and having equal rights is entirely 
outside the scope of their imaginations.” If we break into 
this ordered society, disregard the power of the chief and the 
patriarchal rights of the head of the family, and proclaim 
that Jack is as good as his master, we throw the native world 
into confusion without supplying an alternative polity. In 
Europe cohesion has been maintained in society, under the 
individualistic system, by the necessity imposed on almost 
every man of labouring for his daily bread. In Africa, as 
Mr. Temple reminds us, the “ Wolf at the Door” is not a 
disciplinary force, because, thanks to a bountiful Nature, 
the African can exist without working. He is controlled and 
guided, not by his bodily wants, but by “ his innate sense of 
homage to and from one individual to another.” Deprive 
him of this and “ either you convert him into a vagabond 
or you expect him to be guided by the light of pure reason,” 
which is irrational. Mr. Temple frankly disbelieves in our 
power of governing the natives as well as they govern them- 
selves. We cannot afford to supply the vast numbers of 
trained European officials that would be necessary, nor 
can we make our system acceptable, or even intelligible, 
to the native mind, which thinks in terms of a wholly different 
state of society. If we employ natives in subordinate posi- 
tions, we act unfairly, he thinks, to those denationalized 
officials and to the people over whom they are placed. “ Under 
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Direct Rule, therefore, the native, even the educated native, TIMOTHEUS OF THE MINEFIELDS 

can never take any but a very small share in the Government. | Timotheus the Nevigetor, on ebendoning the sea, dedi 
t nder Indirect Rule, the na dave can and does fill not only cates to the Infernal Fates his charts spotted with 4 
tee ——— ay tg 4 but = —s apace A water, his sliding-rule and much-bitten pencil; but wae 
positions which place him in the social scale on an equality cnidehiee tei Uiddaeilh diniena @ek Gone 

with the King’s representative himself.” Moreover, Mr. i Reh Shine. ’ ee ee eee ee ene 


Temple holds that the white official, however able and robust, as ile , 
cannot exert so much control over the natives as their own te RON OF DESTROYERS. 
headman, who is not easily hoodwinked. A white Resident Myron to Poseidon dedicates his high-cut buskin and well. 


may, however, exert great influence over a chief, and, through oiled sea-cloak, in which he has suffered many detestable 
him, on his people, so that the Indirect Rule is ultimately things, while he goes to pull at spoon-bladed oars betweeg 
more efficient than the Direct Rule. banks easily touched by either hand. 

The difficulty is, as Mr. Temple fully admits, that some CHABRIAS OF CLARE (Corrupt). 


native customs, which seem natural to Africans and might not 
have distressed our mediaeval ancestors, are very repugnant 
to the twentieth-century British democracy, which is the 
final court of appeal. He instances the punishment of a thief 
in the Mohammedan States by cutting off his hand, and cites 
the old Emir of Bauchi as saying that the punishment had 


- «+ « Thet bridge hung with hersh mattresses whence I 
counted balls descending on all sides and returned not a 
few . . . to those of that bridge not easily to be counted 
but—praise the Gods—without [that] motion which 
cheats the flight [of the balls]. 


acted as a deterrent, so that he could remember only three PROREUS OF CONVOYS ESCORTs. 

cases in which it had been inflicted, whereas under British | This wes the resounding trumpet of Proreus with which he 
rule theft, now punished only by imprisonment, had become marshalled, like pregnant goats, the deep-bellied Aezean 
common. Mr. Temple agrees that, even under a system of merchant vessels, before his voice, as you can been ye 
Indirect Rule, we cannot allow some harmful or disgusting quite overwhelmed by Anaxagoras, the learnedly-confident 
practices to continue, but he urges that there is probably in old matters, F ‘ 


some reason for, say, the Aros’ habit of throwing offenders ; eA are a ree 
to the crocodiles or subjecting them to trial by ordeal, if _JULIANUS, PREFECT OF TRAWLERS. 
we took the trouble to investigate the matter. He is a resolute T was in sole command of an Aphreact little and slow, but 


defender of what is known as “ domestic slavery,” partly to me incomparable, for there my word was the Law. 
because, he thinks, Africans regard slavery with other eyes God of the Black Deeps and of all veering winds, give mo 
than ours, partly because the enforced liberation of the house- patience to bear with old men who have ten words for ons 
slaves would throw them as homeless vagabonds on the world. evident thing! 


We are quite unconvinced by Mr. Temple on this point. He is 
evidently a broad-minded man, and his sympathy with the 
native is deep and genuine. But he does not allow sufficiently 
for the evil effect which the continuance of slavery in any form 
under the British flag must have upon our own country. 
Even if it were not bad for the Africans, it would certainly 
be bad for us to tolerate the existence of slaves in any part of 
an Empire whose fundamental principle is Liberty. We 
cannot afford, for any reason whatever, to compromise with 
that sacred principle. Moreover, we feel sure that no com- 


ATTRIBUTED TO THE SAME. 

Thet this King’s temple is alone in beeuty 2s is its high-priest 
in jurisdiction [, once commeancer of @ little Aphract, 
also given into my sole power, know to be true. 
Yet more dear to me even than holy day itself departing 
mixed with strong singing, incense and the flames around 
the altar, is empty Ocean whereon our twinkling light was 
guarded or hid away while we felt between shoals under 
[the very eyes of] the enemy. 


promise is necessary. Under Indirect Rule, the native MELANIPPUS OF SUBMARINES. 

authorities stand to gain by British protection, and Melanippus wes seated considering the unuttersble secrets 
may reasonably be required to respect our strong feeling of the Latin intellectual Suen Him the [Song of} Sirens 
against slavery. We may note, as a proof of Mr. Temple's more concerned when he studied, beneath frozen waters, 
good faith, that he seriously proposes to forbid the sale of the blue shadows of vessels above passing like dolphins 


spirituous liquors to British residents in West Africa so as to uincaeeem alt Ge eames 
facilitate the abolition of the iniquitous traffic in gin with the sis : r se ' cola 
natives. Reverting to the question of Direct or Indirect Rule, | NICOLOCHUS OF MINE-SWEEE ans. 
let us add that our instinct as Empire-builders has always | Thrice fire from the deep fiung loft, but thrice the wavea 


been to maintain the native institutions that we found exist- sustained, Nicolochus who now, stammeringly and for the 
ing. In India itself the East India Company was quite con- first time, is learning the names of the Fates that play 
tent to act as a nominal feudatory of the Great Mogul, these tricks on seamen. 

and we should doubtless have upheld the Mogul Empire AMPHILISSUS AND THE BULLDOGS. 


as a framework of government if it had not collapsed through | , . 
its own weakness. As it was, we were careful to preserve the | ~ “" 
vigorous Native States, which now include over a third of 
the area and nearly a fourth of the population of British India. 
In Egypt we have upheld the Khediviate, now a Sultanate. 
In the Federated Malay States, relatively one of the most 


No longer enxious for my ship or for myself, I call 
upon Bacchus in the street. But who are you who reply ? 
B.: The Dogs. A.: Tell me, then, is it a fair return to 
worry, as you do, men who have brought you your food 
for more than four years ? 





prosperous of all our Dependencies, we have transformed THE SAME. 
barbarous communities into a rich and peaceful countly | Xentippe mece a stir when she found me kissing (emella. 
without weakening the prestige of the Malay Sultans. At Vet did [ ever eny more them was neccesary when, on 
yr the Sultan still oe hay m the little gee Hh swift-descending prows, I watched the ocean night after 
res » r Te , » Ts r a . . . 
iji the natives are governed by their own chiefs under nicht thet she might go to bed undisturbed ? 


British supervision. Mr. Temple’s plea for Indirect Rule 

over African natives thus commands our sympathy because ATTRIBUTED TO THE SAME. 

it accords with our Imperial traditions and is fortified by | 4.: I 2m Amphilissus who, before he needed the rezor, 

our experience as rulers of native races all the world over. was thrice crowned for valour at midnight —an hour when 
| 


courage is not the nearest thing at hand. 

B.: Then why do you, like the marauding hare in the 
vineyard, creep so close to the shedow of the wall ? 

A,: Because according to the Laws of the Six, [ come 
[too] late to my chaste bed planted on solid earth. 








A GREEK NAVAL ANTHOLOGY. 
FANHE following epigrems, inspired, it would seem, by recent 
ecucetional developments et Cembridge, have reeched us | 


from a correspondent : 
| PHORMIO OF VY. BEACH. 


IPHICRATES OF JUTLAND. P 
The boy Iphicretes hes seen more than men should endure— Deughter of Athemes, hed thy mother spread her mentis 
over us when need was, perhaps [ should not now stand 


drownings, burnings, slaughters, and carcasses of com- | 
penions thet return to him in sleep. But do thou, little, alone of all whom the River* poured across thy beacl 
narrow, old, crooked River of Youth, soon wash them all into Hades. 





away from behind his eyes, * The ‘ River Clyde * collier; Dardanelles Landing, 
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THE EFFECT OF LIGHT. 
THE attraction of lights is felt by us all. The sight of a 
| bright interior rouses a second’s envy in the heart of 
Outer darkness is a symbol of misery which 
can never be bettered. Candle-light is a lovely thing. Children 
ere entranced by the sight of a lighted Christmas-tree. A 
room lighted by a ‘extravagant number of candles has en 
atmosphere of festivity such as cannot otherwise be produced. 
The points of light excite the sense of enjoyment. The aspect of 
the room suggests that the art of life has keen brought by its 
inhabitants to a high pitch. It suggests French society, society 
in France before the Revolution, and the thought adds just 
that touch of frivolity which separates us from the workadey 
world and gives us a sense of stolen pleasure. 


every passer-by. 


But if lights are festive, they are also religious. A lighted 
altar shining in a dim church rouses some emotion even in 2 
Puritan breast-—at eny rate if it is seen in a foreign country, 
timple people regard candles as votive offerings. They offer 
a flickering light to the saints who dwell among the stars. 
P: obably they know neither the origin nor the present significance 
of the practice. There is something beautiful, all the same, in 
this reflection of the sacred fire shining down the ages. 

The beauty and attraction of false lights depend upon their 
number rather than upon their intensity. One intense light in 
the middle of a room gives little pleasure. The truth is that 
next to the lights we love the shadows. All the evening lights, 
the moon and the stars, partake of the nature of false lights, 
only they are never festive. Perhaps there is nothing in the 
world so beautiful as a starlit night ; but starlight is not casy to 
laugh by. A starlight feast would be a solemn affair. A star- 
light service might ke intenscly impressive. The heavens 
suggest Heaven, and will do so to the end of time, let the men of 
science scoff as they may. The poets have almost worshipped 
the moon, but simple people have seen in her pale light some- 
thing sinister, something mentally distressing, some sort of 
curse, Sailors believe to this day that it is dangerous to sleep 
on deck in moonlight, and this notion is not confined to the 
ignorent. Not long ago a distinguished Admiral essured the 
present writer that nothing would induce him to sleep with the 
moon on his face. He hed seen it produce—so he said—facial 
paralysis, and it was useless for doctors to tell him that the 
thing was impossible. The belief that lunatics are maddest 
when the moon ’s full is by no means gone. Mad people take 
strange aversions. The moon is not the only harmless sight 
which rouses aversion in distraught minds, but the present 
writer can vouch for the case of a feeble-minded boy who is 
neither to have nor to hold when there is a bright moon. Toa 
good many very sane-seeming persons moonlight is at least 
depressing. There is something deathly about its pallor. They 
wake with a sense of fear when they wake to see the room full 
of pale light. It is not morning, they think with a shiver, 
nothing so full of lifeas morning! No! it is “the dead of night” 
made visible. ‘‘ I wish it could ke pink,” said a little girl the 
other day who was being adjured to admire “ the lovely moon.” 
There is something extinct about it—that even the scientific 
men cannot deny, we suppose. 

When the Great War becomes a recollection, and many of its 
details which now seem conspicuous are forgotten, we believe 
that the evening darkness which afflicted London during the 
latter half of it will tend to be exaggerated. There can be no 
doubt that thet darkness hed a great effect upon the imagination. 
That for many, many months it was illegal, and indeed, con- 
sidering the circumstances, morelly wrong, to show a light at 
night is a fact which could not but mzke a terrible impression. 
A shadow fell across the city in those days which could not 
have been foreseen, and may be remembered as long as thé 
pillar of smoke. 

Now that that shadow lies behind us we wonder that there 
i3 not more outcry than there is for cheap light. The rations 
still foree us to a dim economy, but if they were increased to- 
morrow the price of light would ensure carefulness. It is not, 
we think, to the days immediately before the war that what 
we may call light-devotees look back with most pleasure. 
Ever since the general introduction of electricity the practice of 
keeping houses thoroughly illuminated hes gone out of fashion, 
People switched off the lights behind them long before the war, 
and kept their staircases and passages in darkness. Certainly 
the electricity was easily turned on, and was déliciously bright, 
but at the same time the sense that the whole house was lighted 








which we enjoyed in the Victorian era before the majority of 
people knew even the word “ incandescent’ was a great loss. 
When the gas was lit at teatime, and not put out till the last 
person went to bed, the terrors of winter were less than they 
are now—at least in many old-fashioned eyes. Would it not 
add greatly to the amenity of life if indoors we could once more 
do away with darkness altogether ? 

It is strange to those who love light and sunshine to see how 
very little the ordinary householder cares about 2spect. Houses 
which face north, and whose best rooms ell look in that dreary 
direction, seem to command as large rents as those opposite 
to them facing south. There are even people to ke found who 
are uncertain which way the rooms they live in do face. We 
wonder whether the present dearth of indoor heat will make 
any change in this strange indifference to sunshine. We should 
very much like to know how fer habitual depression can be 
traced to living in a sunless or badly lighted house. Perhaps 
less than one would imagine. There are—or we should say 
that four years ago there were—no more outwardly cheerful 
class of people than domestic servants, who, in London at least, 
passed the greater part of their time in basement rooms which 
got no sun at all. Plainly, however, they were less happy 
than they seemed. We wonder whether this fact, which must 
have thrown a shadow upon service, throws any light upon the 
sudden determination of thousands to abandon it. Suburban 
and country servants are just as disinclined to return to their 
domestic duties as London ones, it may be argued. That is 
true; but then all members of a ‘* Union” tend to act together, 
and though domestic servants have technically no “ Union,” the 
simultaneous rise of wages all over the country which has been 
taking place during the last few years shows that their tacit 
co-operation was complete. 

A great deal has been made letely of the necessity for air. 
Open windows have become with some people a matter of 
conscience rather than taste. Many air-hypocrites are to be 
found nowadays owing to the moral pressure brought to 
bear upon those who dare to like “fug.’ Very, very few 
people will now confess to sleeping even in the worst weather 
with shut windows. But go down 2 street in the West End 
very early on a cold morning in spring and look at the pro 
portion of shut to open windows! Even in Harley Street men 
do not always practise what they preach—for doctors are but 
men. One sometimes ventures to wonder, if windows were 
larger, higher, lower, and there were more of them, if those 
hideous dummy windows which mock the sun in the corner 
houses of London were glazed, whether light would not do as 
well as draughts, and whether we could not sit at ease as 
healthily in a warm sunbeam as in a cold current. However, 
there is no sense of virtue to be got out of being comfortable, 
so perhaps efter all a small open window is better than a large 
shut one. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— = - 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} rian 

THE WAR GRAVES. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Specrator.”’] 
Sirn,—The spirit of your singularly fino article will appeal te 
I wish it could find its way into all desolated 
as you 6ay, a question between the approved 
headstone and the cross; and for the sake of uniformity the 
Commission has decreed for headstones. If artistic effect be 
desired, in this case only a very secondary matter, uniformity 
is the last thing to aim at. Somewhere Mr. Ruskin played 
with the notion of uniformity; and, if I remember aright, 
singled out a long street in this city whero houses, windows, 
doors are identical, and weary the eye by their sin against 
art. But, if there must be uniformity, why not then the cross? 
That at least would speak tenderly and hopefully to multitudes, 
Your solution is the 
cross 


multitudes. 
homes. It is, 


who want the very grave so marked. 
et the bereaved choose which they wish 
Are not the dead theirs? 

How did these myriads of 
little wooden crosses come to be there 2? No Cominission put 
them up! They express the tenderness of comrades. And with 
what toil were they made; at what risk often were they erected! 
That they are thero is one of the most gracious facts of the 
I think of my son’s and his pilot's grave, side by side. 
There was no time to put up crosses. 
A month or more afterwards 


obvious one. 
or headstone. 


But there is something more. 


war. 
The squadron removed. 
But the sauadron did pot forget. 
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two of the exquisite crosses of the old Royal: Flying Corps were 
brought from a long distance and.set up; and two homes—the 
homes of ministers of the Cross ae it happens—found comfort. 
But the Commission, instead of cherishing the tender feeling 
which suggested the beautiful act to the memory of a comrade, 
puts it aside. A slab of wood would have done ae well. 

One would like to know if the Commission’s: memorandum 
of January 14th, 1918, still stands. It contains the following :— 

“. . . each grave shall'have its own regimental headstone, 
which will be uniform in height, though not necessarily in 
design, with the othere. . . . On the stone will be inscribed 
the appropriate religiousemblem. . . . Copies of the approved 
designs will be sent to the. relatives concerned:”” 
—I am, Sir; &c., G. Evasue Trove. 

22 Hermitage Drive, Edinburgh. 


(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,— Between La. Bassée and Lille there lies, alongside the 
road, a very remarkable cemetery wherein rest the remains of 
German officers and men of the Prince of: the Netherlands’ 
Regiment. It occupies more than an acre of ground, and is 
surrounded by a well-built wall, while it is made close by hand- 
some wrought-iron gates. In the centre is a massive cross, 
whereof the actual cross-pieee is supported by bowed angels. 
The gravestones are flat granite slabs inscribed deeply with 
the name of the dead. They are all uniform, both for officers 
and men, and lie at the head of the grave slightly tilted down 
towards the foot. The. effect is impressive after the Assyrian 
or Babylonish fashion. The angels, viewed from near, are 
singularly coarse and repellent; but from afar the central 
cross is certainly an impressive monument. At Seelin, hard by 





Lille, is another German cemetery wherein the same uniformity | 


of headstone exists, but instead of the cross there is (surrounded | 


by weeping willow trees) a great block of Rhenish granite, 
which may or may not. have been meant to signify an altar. 
1 suggest that those who are responsible for the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission have allowed themselves to be influ- 
enced by the lack-ideal impressiveness of German design. It 
is to be hoped that this.echeme.of theirs will not be allowed to 
take effect. If this war has been in any sense a crusade, the 


only fitting symbol is a cross, and, within limits, a departure | 


vw 


from uniformity must surely be permitted.—I am, Sir, &c 
L. L. 





(To tus. Eprtor oy Tags “ Spectatos,’’) 
Sir,—I have just read your article and cordially endorse your 
views. From it I rather gather it is suggested that. the relatives 
should defray the cost of the gravestones. I think the country 
should bear this expense. Be that as it may, however, it would 
be quite easy for those in charge of this matter to prepare, say, 
twelve suitable types and to issue illustrations to the relatives 
of the deceased men, so that a limited choice would be avail- 
able, the cross certainly being included. The stones would be 
prepared to receive a metal tablet bearing the deceased soldier’s 
name. Such a plan would not increase cost, it would satisfy the 
relatives, and would also in no whit epoil the quiet harmony of 
the graveyards which is very rightly desired. I would suggest 
to our Ministry of Labour the possibility of the production of 
these memorials by some of the wounded soldiers now needing 
suitable employment.—I am, Sir, &., M. J. Apams. 
The Red House, Stocksfield. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specta7or.’’) 

§ir,—My only son is buried in Belgium, and having read Sir 
F. Kenyon’s Report, I wrote to Winchester House with the 
following suggestions: and sketch, which I venture to think 
combines both uniformity and variety. The cross, of whatever 
design it may be, should not be more than 2 ft. 6 in., the hori- 
zontal piece not more than 1 ft. 3 in. with a width of 6 in. | 
submit that those who wish should be allowed to put up a cross 
—or indeed any other kind of monument—subject to these 
official dimensions, and at their own expense if necessary. | 
regret to say that my-suggestions have not been approved of.— 
I am, Bir, &c., G. Granam S. Grenpy. 

Whernside, Headingley, Leeds. 

(Our correspondent’s illustrations, which we are unable to 
publish, show clearly that variety of headstones within strict 
limitations of size would not be injurious to the grandeur of 
uniformity on a large scale. We earnestly hope this concession 
may be made. It would bring comfort to innumerable persons. 
Of the general lines of the artistic scheme described in Sir F. 
Kenyon’s very able Report we are strong supporters and 
admirers.—Ep. Spectator.} | 


(To rue Eprror or THe “ Srecraror.”] 


£ir,—I am glad to find the Spectator is opening its columns to 
a discussion as to the form of the monuments whieb are to be 
put up in the cemeteries where those of our men lie who fell 
abroad. It is to be hoped that no hurried decision, without 





full consideration, will be come to. What I fear is that, 
thinking rather of softening the sharpness of our sorrow by 
giving it utterance through stones and insoriptions, we may 
fail to look well and far enough into the future. When one, 
seareely. two, generations have passed oblivion will haye 
scattered her poppy, and there will be but few left to whom a 
persona]. memorial of the dead who lie in thee far-off grave 
yards will make appeal. Then the horror. of these: serried 
ranks of headstones or crosses will become wore and more 
insistent; neglect—a nation’s memory. is short—will add to it, 
and what should have been a worthy memorial will become 
an eyesore. 

As to inscriptions there is another point to be borne in mind. 
How is it proposed to deal with cases where several are buried 
in the same grave ? The photograph of the temporary wooden 
cross where my youngest boy lies shows that four of his men 
share his-resting-place. Who here is to choose the inseription ? 
One would refrain from pressing one’s own wish for certain 
words or more expressive silence, but one would equally shrink 
from acquiescing in an inscription even of a text which would 
jar with one’s feelings, though it carried comfort to another, 

May I put forward the plea that these acres “ which are foy 
ever England” may be enclosed and laid out in the most 
beautiful way possible, with some worthy monument, av 
Eleanor Cross for example, on the sides: of which might be 
inscribed the names of those who lie around :?—I am, Sir, &., 

W. Sawers Soorr. 

{The Commission considered the idea of dispensing with 
individual inscriptions and rejected it. We think they were 
right. It should be understood that the large cemeteries with 
their separate graves are only the main part of the scheme. 
Sir Frederic Kenyon points out in his Report that in: special 
cases, as for example where several bodies were buried 
together, special treatment will be necessary.—Ep. Spectator.) 


(To tHe Epiror or THe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—I have had many letters from sympathizers on the subject 
of my letter, “The Brave that are No More,” inserted in 
your. issue of December 14th. There is a strong desire amongst 
the relations who have lost their dear men in this war that the 
matter should be-taken up and a protest organized. Would 
any one with influence, ability, and sympathy. undertake this ? 
If not, we all fear that the War Graves Commission will insist 
under the influence of Sir A. Mond and force upen the many 
bleeding. English hearts their economical and. hideous stone 
slabs. What a recognition of indescribable sufferings borne by 
those silent dead, and now by their people left to mourn them! 
Will no one help us to insist on a. simple decent Christian 
manner of marking their resting-places >—I am, Sir, &., 
Salhouse, Norwich. S. Kararezsn Hewersox. 





A DRY AMERICA. 
(To THe Eprror or THe ‘* Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—There are evidently many people in America who still 
believe that you can make all people sober by legislation in 
spite. of the entire failure. of Prohibition in the States that 
have long been dry. It is no doubt supposed that universal 
Prohibition would be. more potent than. partial Prohibition 
has proved itself to be, and if alcohol could only be made at 
large distilleries laws prohibiting its manufacture or importa- 
tion might conceivably be effective. I have, however, just been 
reading an interesting article in a Norwegian mewspaper 
which. seems to demonstrate the entire futility of prohibitive 
legislation even in a country where the inhabitants are singu- 
larly law-abiding and entertain an inherent. respect for law 
which is not shared by the average American. ‘The writer 
describes a visit to a friend who to his surprise asked him 
whether he would like a glass of toddy. When he asked his 
friend how he managed to procure brandy, the latter told him 
that nothing was easier, for he made it himself, He was taken 
into the kitchen and there shown a small apparatus by which 
in half-an-hour a bottle of brandy. could be distilled at a cost 
of kr. 1.20, about 1s. 4d., and both had their toddy that night. 
The host admitted that he was contravening the law, but 
considered himself morally entitled’ to prepare for himself 


| such articles of food or drink as he chose so long aa. he did s0 


entirely for his own use and not for sale. If his house were 
searched he would have no difficulty in concealing his little 
pot-still. ‘The writer wisely refrains from describing the 
apparatus in detail, but indicates that its smal! size was due to 
the fact that electric current, which is very cheaply supplied 
in many towns and even country districts in Norway, was used 
as the heating agent. 

I do not vouch for the truth of the story, but it does not 
seem an improbable one, for alcohol is not difficult to produce 
even by unskilled persons, as witness the illicit stills so widely 


diffused at one time jn the Highlands of Scotland and also is 
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Ireland. The Americans are an inventive people, and would 
soon produce appliances by which every one who cared could 
make his own spirits. I leave any one to judge whether under 
such conditions universal Prohibition would not lead to results 
far more deplorable than those at present existing. 

No one who has studied history can have failed to note how 
laws that do not commend themselves to a large section of the 
¢ Even if they do not 
aggravate the evils which they were intended to prevent, they 


ommunity are incapable of enforcement. 


pring a train of consequences of which a contempt for all law 
is not the least important. The history of Ireland, ‘where 


repressive legislation of various kinds was attempted in the 


eighteenth century, affords abundant _ illustrations. The 
effects may still be traced in the character of the Irish of 
to-day. 


The true mode of promoting temperance is by regulation of 
the drink traffic and by depriving those who retail it of all 
incentive to push That also has been the only one which 
has proved suceessful. The 
same in essence as that of the Public-eHouse Trust described 


sales. 


Gothenburg system, which is the 


was universal in Norway 
It produced an amazing 
Local Prohibition fol- 
where there had 


by your correspondent Mr. Reynolds, 
some twenty or ago. 

decrease in the consumption of spirits. 
lowed, with the result that in small 

been only one well-regulated shop at which spirits could be 
procured, five shebeens sprang up and drove a flourishing trade 
with impunity, for it was always possible to say when drinking 
was detected by the police that the persons accused had all 
clubbed together to purchase spirits from a non-prohibited 
area, and were only consuming what their own. Now 
that (as I understand) prohibition of spirits has been in force 
in Norway during the war people who see no harm in the use 


more years 


towns 


was 


of spirits are apparently being driven to other and more 
dangerous methods of evasion. What would be the result 
Prohibition were mace to extend to beer and wine 1 tremble 


to think. 

Surely it would be wise to study the results of legislation in 
the sovalled interests of temperance in countries like Norway 
before embarking on crude schemes of repression which instead 
of elevating man tend to degrade, and eventually to destroy, 
character.—I am, Sir, &c., Eow. T. SALVESsEN. 

Dean Park House, Edinburgh. 


(To tHe Epitor or THe “* Spectator.”’] 
Siz,—l enclose a cutting from the Liverpool Express of January 
28th which throws some light on the so-called demand of 
the workers for more beer. Here we have a plain statement 
trom one who is evidently in the “‘ know” of how this agitation 


has been worked up by the brewers. May 1 briefly state an 





inci that took place one day last month at the Liverpool 
dock Many of the public-houses along the line of docks have 
been in the habit of serving hot dinners, the men having a 
int of beer with the dinner. Apparently on this day it had 


arranged that as there was a shortage of beer the pubs 


| 





this country, not unused to endurance for the benefit of others. 
Could not Labour be induced to take this as an essential in 
None are 60 mercilessly broken on the 
and sooner 


its plan of campaign? 
wheel of alcoholism as the industrial community : 


| or later, for the salvation of the commonwealth, a wholesale 
| change must be effected in the national daily habit of mild 


if | 


ild not supply any dinners. Kesult, a great outcry from the 
«kers, who could not get either food or beer. This is a 
sample of the tactics adopted by the brewers to gain their 

ends. I have been waiting for a representative of my class | 
with an able: pen than mine to repudiate this foul slander on 
the workers of this country. My pen fails me, and I cannot 
express In words the indignation J] feel. There are causes of 


not one of them. I write as a 
Trade Union. May I thank you, 
the Spectator, for the fine stand you have 
temperance?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Liverroo, Work1NG 


dustrial! umrest, but this is 


thirty years’ member of a 
DIT, as a 
taken on 


reader of 
behalf of 


Man. 




















[The enclosure is a letter from Mr. W. O. Thomas, honorary 
secretary of the Liverpool and District Licensed Victuallers’ 
Federation. In the course of his letter Mr. Thomas says :— 

Fs The L.V.A. are asking the trades unions to help them to 
obtain more beer by showing discontent, which is aggravated 
Uy ig Deer no dinne s Who is responsible for these orders? 
Certainly not the managers o1 the L.V.A., but the brewe 

lm-elf in order to enforce discontent! ” 

ko. Spectator. } 

© THE EpiTor or THe “* Srecta 
tiz,—To you especial thanks are due from all who share 
responsibili for national health, for the definite lead in the 
elimination of alcohol from routine daily use given in the 


lssue of the Spectator of January 25 


th. So cogent a presenta- 
tion deserves republication in a separate form. This national 
and its to the State in physical fitness, while 
emasculates all other projected advances in public 
well-being, and dilutes the utility of the new Ministry ci 





proviem cost 
u 


I solved 


Health. The method of self-denying ordinance—“the con- 
sidered word of a great nation ’—might also be submitted to 


aleoholism. Could the enormous impetus given to administra- 
tive control, based on public consent, by the American example, 
be turned to account for the welfare of the nationals of these 
islands, the labours of the Health Ministry might and would 
issue in an uplift of physical health and social well-being 
unparalleled in. British history.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GeorGE Burrorp, M.B. 

3) Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
INNKEEPERS AND PUBLICANS. 

(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sirn,—Is not Mr. Lee-Warner’s letter which appeared in your 
issue of Saturday tast based on a misunderstanding of the 
duties of a person who merely holds a licence for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor ? The keeper of what is commonly called 
a “‘ public-house ’’ is not necessarily an innkeeper. It is eniy 
an innkeeper who is under any obligation with respect to the 
provision of food and lodging. Conversely, an innkeeper is not 
necessarily the holder of a licence. Any Licensing Bench, 
therefore, which adopts the policy of refusing to renew a 
licence for the sale of liquor except to persons who are prepared 
also to supply non-alcoholic refreshment, appears to be not only 
assuming the right of binding itself by a general rule, instead 
of exercising its unfettered discretion in each case, but also 
forcing the licensee to take upon himself the liabilities incident 
to a trade which is not that of his choice. I submit that legis 
lation is required to:sanction such a policy.—l am, Sir, &., 

11 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, L.C. 4. R. I. Smiey. 


STRIKES. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “‘ Spectaror.’’] 
Stx,—Although I have been intimately and tragically linked 
with the whole course of the war since 1914, I have never sv 
intensely realized the heroic self-sacrifice of our men until I 
traversed, as I have done during the last fortnight, the awful 
region of devastation and ruin, right away through the held 
lines, from St. Omer, through Bailleul, Armentiéres, Messines, 
away to Lille, and on up the final line of our advance, to Mons, 
where the Division at whose headquarters I am now halting 
ceased firing on November llth, 1918, close to where the first 

British attack was made in 1914. 
I am lecturing to officers and men out here. 


THE 


I have come in 
contact with crowds who have been out here two, three, and 
even four years, and when | have 
trenches and shell-holes, 
ruin of whole towns, as I have thought of the men who have 


traversed the desolations of 
and stood in the utter wreckage and 


saved England from this, one word has rung and tolled in my 
Strikers! Men snug at home, well fed, well 
paid, were induced to stop supplies; held up ships, delayed uero- 
planes, retarded munition output, refused reserves, prevented 


brain. Strikers! 


universal service; whilst their brothers shielded them, and 
suffered untold and untellable horrors, misery, and death. Now 
surely justice should be done. Democracy loves equality. Let 


Not a man of military age, medically fit, who 
served, but should be trained to fall behind 
Army of Occupation, and do the clearing-up work I see our wen 
doing, who have been through terrible hardships out here fo: 
When the stay-at-homes are working in this desolation 


us have equality. 


has not in our 


years. 


of desolations, though no shells scream over and no poison-gas 


explodes on them, they will mutter: ‘“ Strikers,” and curse 
their work that prolonged the war two years and killed 
millions. It is smowing now, and I pass ‘‘ Tommies ” going on 
with their work. I think never a strike was threatened to 
benefit the ‘‘'Tommy,”’ and one’s soul asks: “ Will not the 
people of England assure this justice ? See that every man 
who has served, and especially those in the fighting lines, is 


” 


advanced before the shirker, who has snugly stayed at home ; 


l am, Sir, &c., James Baker. 
iD ighi n Be laium 
THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE AT PRINKIPO. 
{To THe Evrror or tHe ‘* Specrator.’’] 
Sirk,—Can it really be true that the Washington Government 


threatened that if the Northern Government of Russia 
refuses to hobnob with the Bolsheviks at Prinkipo they will 
cut off the supplies of food they have arranged to send and 
leave Russia to its fate ? It sounds too cold-blooded to be true. 
If the Paris Conference shirks its duty of restoring order in 
tussia now, is it likely to have anything to do with Russia 
Nations with Russia left 
in 


have 


hereafter, and is there any League of 


outside ity No wonder tle Bolsheviks Glasgow feel 
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aggrieved that our Government will not meet them, when our 
Government's representatives in Paris propose a meeting with 
the Russian Bolshevik Anarchists. Is there any doubt but 
that our Bolsheviks here have been very much emboldened and 
flattered by the deference shown to their Russian colleagues ? 
It is the biggest blunder Mr. Lloyd George has made, and yet 
it is hardly so bad as the threat which the papers announce 
has been sent from Washington.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. L. Oxrver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield, 





OUR DIRECT TAXES.—ANOMALIES AND HARDSHIPS. 
(To tHe Epitrog or rue “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir-—The Chancellor of the Exchequer will be shortly conr- 

sidering his new Budget, and it may be useful to point out 

some of the anomalies and hardships in the incidence of our 

direct taxation, as at present levied, which may be removed 

without injury to the revenue. 

The increased Income Tax upon unearned incomes as com- 
pared with that levied upon earned incomes creates a hardship. 
No doubt the additional tax was imposed hecause it was 
eonsidered that the bulk of unearned incomes were inherited 
auld were in excess of the needs of their owners; but to-day 
the vast majorily of these incomes are derived from the hard- 
Won savings of professional men, retired merchants, or trades- 
men, who are also suffering, in many cases severely, from 
reduced incomes from their investments; while the cost of 
living has nearly doubled. A man with an unearned income 
of £1,000 pays £187 10s., but if it is earned he only pays £150; 
and if his income is £2,000 he has to pay £525, as against only 
A400 if During the war trade in almost every 
direction has been goxl, and profits have been doubled and even 
trebled, end while earned incomes can afford to pay the tax, 
unearned incomes under £2,000 should receive some considera- 
tion. 

We hear much talk about a levy upon capital—as a means 
of taxing wealth. If the Income and Super Tax were properly 
stated it would he seen how largely wealth is already con- 
tributing tothe revenue. A man with an income of £5,000 pays 
in Income and Super Tax £1,787 10s., or more than one-third 
his income; if his income is £10,000 he pays £4,187, or 
42 per cent.; and if his income is £15,000 he pays £6,812, cr 
43 per cent. In other werds, the Government take from him 
Ss. Ml. out of every sovereign he makes, or, to put it in yet 
another way, the Government practically take 46 per cent. of 
his capitel—for capital is only valuable to the extent of the 
income it produces—and if the Government were to take 
46 per cent. of a man's actual capital it is very unlikely that 
they would make an equal income out of it. Through the Income 
‘Tax and Super Tax the Government already make a levy upon 
capital in the most economical form and in a way which 
creates the least disturbance of trade. 

There is a strange anomaly in the way in which the Super 
Tax is levied. A man with an income of £5,000 receives after 
the deduction of the Income Tax £3,500; the Super Tax upon 
this would be £162 10s., but he is charged Super Tax upon 
£5,000, or upon £1,500, which the Government take for Income 
Tax, which he never sees, and this amounts to £125 additional. 
Surely the Super Tax should he so adjusted as to be payable 
enly on income actually received. 

The Income Tax payable by the working man is largely 
evaded, and the police have great difficulty in serving sum- 
monses. It should he collected, like all other Income Tax, at 
the source. The manufacturers in this neighbourhood say 
there would be no difficulty in deducting a weekly sum when 
paying wages. 

The Estate Duty bears very hardly upon members of large 
families. An estate of £100,000 pays 10 per cent. duty, or 
£16,000. If the property goes to a distant relation or there are 
only one or two children to inherit they can well afford to pay 
this duty, and more; but if there are ten children, the deduc- 
tion of £1,000 from each child’s share is a serious matter. The 
eluiy might be converted into a Legacy Duty, and graduated 
according to the amounts received and the nearness of the 
relationship. 

We all feel that the Government must have our money in 
meal or in malt to pay our debts, but we shou!d like to have 
eredit for the taxes we pay, amd the right horse should 
hear the burthen. As things stand, I do not think people 
appreciate the contribution which wealth is already making to 
the revenue. 

There are two things necessary for the recovery of our 
national prosperity, capital and labour. We must conserve 
our capital by spreading our taxation widely, and we must 
stimulate and encourage labour to secure a larger output.—I 
am, Sir, &., Wittum B. Forwoop. 

Bromborough Hall, Cheshire. 


earned. 


of 





INCOME TAX. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Sptcrator.’’] 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to hear that for an Income 
Tax to equal the present rate of six shillings in the pound we 
must go back to the year 1084, when, under an alarm of aq 
Scandinavian invasion of a most formidable character, William 
the Conqueror imposed a treble Danegeld of six shillings oy 
seventy-two pence on the hide or carucate, rated as £1 per 
annum. That it was paid appears from the returns fro 
the Western counties embodied in the Exeter Domesday 
(Ellis, I. 350). From cities and boroughs Edward I. in 1294 
demanded a Sixth on movables, having extorted half of the 
revenues of the clergy; but a Tenth on the land was the 
heaviest tax ever imposed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ramff. 


James H. Ramsay. 





PROFIT-SHARING PLUS CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
[To THe Epirox or THE “‘ Specraror.’’} 

Sirn,—I am sure that your readers will be grateful to Mr. W. A. 
Jukes for his letter on the above-named subject in your issue 
of January 18th, and will wish the greatest possible success to 
the scheme he intends to place before the employees of his 
Even if the scheme or some modification of it is not 
adopted, our thanks are still due to him. It is only by “ trial 
and error’ that the hoped-for solution of the industrial 
problem will be reached. If it is not reached, we shall be right 
up against proposals for the nationalization and State control 
of the more important industries—an end that a good many 
of the Trade Unionist leaders are understood to desire. These 
gentlemen are dead against profit-sharing and co-partnership 
schemes, partly on account of their Socialistic views, and partly 
because they fear that the acceptance of such schemes by their 
members will tend to weaken the Unions as a fighting force. 

1 agree that co-partnership is better than profit-sharing, and 
Mr. Jukes’s scheme seems a judicious combination of the two; 
but apart from the Trade Union official objection, there is 
further objection to all such schemes—viz., that the indi- 
vidual worker's share as co-partner and profit-sharer is so 
small and in many industries so uncertain in amount and 
payable at what seems to the worker so distant a date, that 
it does not appear to provide sufficient incentive to increased 
effort. At any rate these reasons, difficulties arising from 
workmen leaving for employment elsewhere and Trade Union 
hostility, are understood to be the reasons for the failure of a 
co-partnership scheme inaugurated in a North Country ship- 
yard less than ten years ago. 

If it had not been for this Trade Union hostility I should 
have been disposed, as a more easily workable co-partnership 
alternative—although admittedly of much less educative 
benefit to the individual worker—to suggest that in establish- 
ments where all or most of the employees are members of Trade 
Societies, these Societies should be invited to employ part 
of their funds in the purchase, say, of participating preference 
shares, and so become partners in the several industries. So 
far as I know, such a proposal has not been made to any ‘Trade 
Society. Perhaps it might be viewed in a different light from 
what I am disposed to think. 

To return to Mr. Jukes’s letter, I think that most employers 
will accept his conclusions (1) to (7), and with regard to (8) will 
feel that, whether they think it desirable or not, workers’ 
association in the management is coming—the joint yard com- 
mittees recently established in the shipbuilding industry are 
a first step in this direction. It would be interesting if Mr. 
Jukes would give particulars of the authorized capitalization 
of his company, or the proportionate amounts of preference 
and ordinary shares and the interest payable on the preference 
shares, also the number of workers employed. In his conclu- 
sions (1) to (8), “capital” in (6) appears to refer only to 
preference shares, but in (7) to ordinary shares only.—I am, 
Sir, &., A Seexer Arter INpustriat Peace. 


company. 


[To tHe Epitoz or tHe “ Sprerator.’’] 
The success of this scheme depends, in my opinion, on 
employees of eighteen years of age and upwards being 
included. This means that all must take and pay for at 
£1 ordinary share, and those who cannot afford to pay for their 
shares all at once should be able to do so by weekly instalments, 
being charged the low rate of interest of 2} per cent. 
with the 


Sir, 
all 


least 


necessity for 


Connecting a profit-sharing plan 
increased output, it has been found possible considerably to 
reduce abstention from work and irregular attendance, by 


deprivitig an employee of a percentage of his pay each time he 
is late; an increased percentage when absent for half-a-day; 
and a further increased percentage for every full day's 
absence. But no deduction should be made through absence on 
account of illness, provided he or she produces a doctor’s certi- 
' ficate. This plan has been tried in America and has caused a 
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reduction in irregularity, which is only to be éxpected, for 
since every employee benefits, each one knows that by being 
absent from work he is reducing the earnings not only of him- 
self but of his shopmates, and as all the workreople have a 
direct personal interest in full production, they are keen to 
encourage any worker who may fail to keep up the output, to 
stick to his job. A Massachusetts company, for instance, pays 
5 per cent to every workman who is neither absent nor late, and 
5 per cent. additional to those who remain for three months. 
A New York firm pays 10 per cent. for a full week’s work. An 
lllinois house offers 10 per cent. to every employee who is 
neither late nor absent for six months, and deprives a worker 
of 1 per cent. of his six months’ pay for each time he is late, 
2 per cent. for each half-day’s absence, and 3 per cent. for every 
full day's absence. I commend these schemes for the considera- 
tion of Mr. Jukes. 

The more wealth the nalion can produce, the better for all. 
The old system by which an employer gets as much work done 
as possible for as little money as possible, and by which the 
employed get as big a return for as little work as the employer 
will put up with, is a very bad system for the employer, for 
the employed, and for the nation, and will have to be changed. 
The principle of co-partnership in action is that employees 
become shareholders, and enjoy collective responsibility in the 
ownership and management of the business, and it is already 
showing a way to transform industry gradually and safely, 
without shock or disaster. The workers should be taught to 
organize themselves without distrust and jealousy of each 
cther, and they will bring a new influence to bear upon law- 
makers that will not be lightly put aside. 

With regard to the allocation of the net profit, I suggest that 
after placing an agreed amount to reserve, and after paying 
the dividends to preference shareholders, the ordinary share- 
holders, which would include the employed co-partners, should 
be paid a dividend of 10 per cent., free of Income Tax, and the 
remaining balance equally divided between the ordinary share- 
holders and the employees, in the form of a bonus on the 
ordinary shares, and a bonus on wages and salaries earned 
during the accounting period.—l am, Sir, &c., 

S. Howarp Witney, Lieut. 

Ferndale, William Cook Road, Ward End, Birmingham. 





{To tHe Eprror or tue “ Speecrator."’] 
Siz,—May I crave a little space to thank Messrs. Bray and 
RNemer for their letters in your issue of January 25th? I wish 
others had followed their example, as the more ventilation 
the subject has the better for all concerned. I am none the 
less grateful to the many who have written to me privately. 

I would like to peint out that Messrs. Bray and Remer both 
miss the point I urged in mine of the 18th—viz., that profit- 
sharing by itself will not prove, unless in exceptional cases, a 
solvent of industrial unrest. Since I wrote Sir Eric Geddes 
has said the same. To my mind the ideal to be aimed at is 
the elimination of the dividing line hetween Capital and 
Labour, or in other words we want all connected with a 
business to pull on the same end of the rope. 
tion will provide all the pull on the other end that preductive 
enterprise in this country can cone with. Now that we have 
broken away, I hope for ever, from the hateful theory that low 
wages are necessary if we are to compete with other nations, 
it becomes essential that the interests of Capital and Labour 
should be identical, otherwise the increased production that 
alone can save us from national bankruptcy cannot be achieved. 
The insistent need of the times is to restore to Labour the true 
dignity it possessed before the advent of machinery and the 
tloctrines of the Manchester School combined to relegate it to 
the status of mere animated machinery. I believe that co- 
partnership can do this, but that profit-sharing hy itself 
cannot. 

Mr. Remer calls my proposed scheme “ deeply complicated.” 
That more regulations and rules are necessary for a combined 
scheme of co-partnership and profit-sharing is obvious, but in 
its essentials what could be simpler? First, a standard mini- 
mum wage for Labour; second, a ditto for Canital; and third, 
an equal division of the surplus. If, as he says, the working 
classes cannot understand that, is there anything they can 
understand ? I have more faith. 

Mr. Bray thinks that a 9 per cent. dividend on a £1 share 
will not prove an incentive, but I do not aniicinate that many 
of our workers will be satisfied to remain the holders of only 
the compulsory £1 share. I confidently expect that most of them 
will want to hold as many as they can afford to, and will 
regard the first as a nest-egg.—I am, Sir, &., 


Foreign competi- 


“e 


W. A. Jures. 
The Raceview Woollen Mills, Ltd., Ballymena, Ireland, 
and 11 Great Marlborough Street, Londan, W.1, 





THE WONDERFUL WEALTH OF THE OCEAN, 
(To THE Epiton cr THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Prospective settlers in British Columbia whoin 
I number myself—have two pieces of advice before them. The 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries says: “ Those entering the fishing 
industry should have a personal knowledge of the business, as 
in no venture can large sums of money be so completely an] 
irredeemably lost.”” A distinguished traveller in the Carlton 
Club says one can make a living, or at any rate enlarge one’s 
pension, by catching halibut and salmon. Personally I follow 
(everywhere) the man on the spot rather than the globe-trotte~. 
So will (probably) the many brother officers and men whom 1! 
hope to have as neighbours. One cannot afford to gamble 
extensively on a pension, and fishing for a living is the greate-! 
gamble on earth—everywhere, as every one who has tried it 

knows. 


among 


Mr. Frewen’s scheme for “ co-partnership ” between fisherfol' 
and the State will be worth criticizing when it passes from the 
“election address” stage to that of practical politics, when 
(in fact) poetry gives way to prose. These things are a matter 
of sordid detail. We challenged the Empire Resources Develop- 
ment Committee in the first edition of the Morning Post of 
January 14th to enter into some of these details. We should 
all very much like to seo the scheme “ figured out *’—in detail. 

Meanwhile, if you will do us the honour of reading our 
memorandum, and the précis which accompanies this, you will 
see that we believe in all those things which Mr. Frewen 
thinks we reject—to wit: (1) The boundless potentialities of 
fishery; (2) the need to double our pre-war catch; (3) cold 
storage; (4) motor transport; (5) cheap fish freights; (6) fish 
culture; and many cther things—all tending towards plentiful 
and regular supplies, and therefore towards cheap fish. 

It is doubtful whether “ safer’ ships could be devised than 
our matchless steam drifters and trawlers. 
tion on board will be improved, and probably it will he 
necessary to give them larger crews. reforms will 
(obviously) not tend directly to lower the cost of production. 

We do not believe that the displacement of the individual 
by the State-directed company will succeed in the twentieth 


The accommoda- 


These 


century. The idea is not new. ‘The experiment was tried 
again and again from 1630 to 1690. It always failed. Mis- 


management seems inseparable from State trading. But apart 
from that, (1) fishing is a gamble, and State Departments are 
(mercifully) hopelessly bad gamblers; and (2) (above all) Briti-h 
seamen loathe State management now, as they loathed it in th> 
seventeenth century. ‘They are wedded (as 1 think, incurebly: 
to that personal relationship between master and man which 
has built up our great deep-sea industry. Seamanship, not 
statesmanship, is the foundation of fishery, and where Kings 
failed fishermen succeeded. The best bcok on the subject is 
The Royal Fishery Companies, by J. R. Elder, M.A. (Glasgow : 
James MacLehose and Sons; 1912). 

Meanwhile, if Mr. Frewen would join our Association, or 
come and see some of us in London or at the ports, he mizht 
help us to define the “ capital ’’ of the industry. We are, as 
we said in our memorandum, doubtful about the exact 
tation of the term, but the figure is (we think) 
hundred than fifty millions, nor are the “returns ” 
to the dockside price of the fish. He could teach us 
He might even learn something. His own immediate object is 
to convert us all. He will never do it by hurling eneyclopaedias 
I am, Sir, &e., 


cCODnTO- 
nearer two 
contine ; 
much. 


(or vituperation) at our heads! 


{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spzcrator."’] 
Sir,—-The attached cutting from the Fish Trades Gazette of the 
Ist inst. perhaps shows that the North Sea, after its four years’ 
rest, can hold its own even against the Pacific in the matter of 
“ jor trained fishermen.—I am, Sir, &e., 
G. C. L. Howes. 

P.S.—On January 24th the trawler ‘ Diane’ landed a shot of 
£3,300: cn January 27th the ‘ Drumblair ’ one of £2,660. Both 
at Aberdeen.—G., C. L. H. 


golden chances ™ 


* Motor-Boti's Harvest AT Geissey. 

This is the season when the fleet of motor-boats working from 
Grimsby are making rich harvests with their catches taken on 
the near home inshore grounds. During the past week or two 
these small boats, which often are only absent from port one 
or two nights, have been doing exceptionally well, finding cod 
and large sprags plentiful. « With control prices in vogue 
and an eager market for all catches, it has not been unusual 
Tor single fishings to produce £250 and £350, against which the 
cost of running is comparatively light. One of. the larger type 
of motor-boats—an old Lowestoft sailing drifter—realized as 
much as £600 for ne of these short voyages, and by working 
with the tides has manage! to land three separate catches in 
one week. ‘he larger cra!t hats the advantage of going further 
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put from ehore on to good grounde, and in consequence of the 
remarkable. success of these vessels. great developments are 
talked of.” 





BELFAST CATHEDRAL. 
(To THe Eprror or THe“ Sprorator.’’) 

Sm,—Your great sympathy with Ulster and understanding of 
her position and character encourage me to ask your assist- 
ance for the Building Fund of Belfast Cathedral. It is pro- 
posed to make the enlargement now projected a War 
Memorial to the Ulstermen who have served, and especially 
to those who have fallen, in the war. The Cathedral is in the 
centre of Belfast, and is a focus of religious life and work for 
the masses of our city. On all special occasions it is packed 
with overflowing congregations. At present it is but a bare 
pave. We hope that the enlargement will make it more fitting 
for its purpose, more beautiful as well as larger, and reveal 
more fully the grandeur of the great Romanesque design of the 
late Sir Thomas Drew. Contributions should be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer, addressed to the Belfast Bank, Waring Street, 
Belfast.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuartes F. Down. 





“THE NAVY IN BATTLE.” 
(To tae Eprron. or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Srr,—Mr. Arthur Pollen has written a book, The Navy in 
Battle, which in many ways is admirable. Unfortunately he 
has not confined himself to description and explanation of the 
naval engagements of the war, but has criticized the tactics of 
Lord Jellicoe. I have been hoping that some one carrying 
more guns than I do would refute his criticisms. Possibly no 
one has considered it worth while. Nevertheless his book is 
being read by many who do not realize that he is an entirely 
amateur eritio, and they should be warned, simply, that 
amateur criticism of a science like tactics is of no account. It 
is not too much to say that most Lieutenants of a few years’ 
seniority are more capable of judging tactics than Mr. Pollen, 
and yet 1 doubt if any Lieutenant; Commander, or Captain 
would have the impertinence publicly to criticize Lord 
Jellicoe; it would be tantamount to claiming that they were 
better fitted to command the Fleet than the Commander-in- 
Chief. We know the difficulties and limitations of tactics; Mr. 
Pollen does not. Those who have taken part in the development 
of tactics during the war realize the difficulty of the problem 
and read with much distaste the criticims of the inexperienced. 
This is not intended as an attack on the greater part of Mr. 
Pollen’s book, but as a warning to the reading public that 
naval, and probably also military, problems cannot be justly 
criticized by a civilian, and that an attempt to do so is, in 
itself, a betrayal of the said civilian’s ignorance. Being on 
the active list, I cannot sign this letter, but I have no objection 
to your giving Mr. Pollen my name.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Commanver, R.N. 

[Yet the tactics which Nelson employed at Trafalgar were 
borrowed from John Clerk’s famous essay. Clerk was a 
civilian; but his tactical ideas inspired some of our greatest 
Admirals. Mr. Pollen has been intimately connected with 
important technical sides of naval work.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“BROTHER SOCKDOLLOGER.” 
{To tHe Eprron or rxe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sizn,—Your correspondents have quoted Mark Twain and 
@. A. Sala as authorities for the American word “ sock- 
dolloger.” But it must have been already current in Trans- 
atlantic speech at least a generation before their time. In 
Punch’s old annual Pocketbook (not hie still surviving 
Almanac) for some year shortly before 1850 there was published 
“A Yankee Tragedy ”; a dramatic satire on the then political 
attitude of the States towards Canada. In it the impersonator 
ef the Republic says :— 
“Hence, on thy life! 
Hence! or I’ll fetch thee a sockdolloger 
Shall whop thee up into. immortal smash; 
Aye, chaw thee up so catawampously 
That not an atom of thee shall be left 
To load a toothpick’s point! ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Downing College, Cambridge. 


Countury Kexny. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mods 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter er point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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THE CROWHURST YEW. 
(Near Battle) 
Great Yew, that: wast a sturdy tree 
In far-off fateful years, 
When Norman William trod thy lea 
With all his: robber peers, 


True naursling of:our English ground, 
Did not thy dryad soul 

Tremble to hear from Telham mound 
The noise of battle roll, 


Through all that chill October day 
Shoutings and groans and cries, 
Till England by her Harold lay 
A breathless bleeding prize; 


And as the early darkness fell 
Upon the blood-soaked sod, 
Arose above that work of hell 

A triumph-hymn to God. 


For many a weary year, O Yew, 
Thou heard’st an alien tongue, 
And from thy branches, as they grew, 
By alien hands were strung 


Stout bows that made our bowmen feared 
On many a hard-fought field, 

Till Saxon speech again was heard 
On English wold and weald. 


Reared may be by some pious hand 
In golden Alfred’s prime, 

Spanning the ages, thou dost stand 
Matched in a race with time, 


Till, half the very earth her own, 
Our island-realm divine 
Hath set at last on Harold’s throne 
A King of Harold’s line.* 
C. R. Hares. 








BOOKS. 


a 
THE LONG ROAD TO BAGHDAD.+ 

Mr. CanpLex has written a most interesting account of the 
Mesopotamian campaigns, of which far too little has been heard. 
He. served with “‘ Force D,” as the Army was called, from the 
last day of 1915 to the summer of 1918 as the official ‘“‘ Eye- 
witness,” and he saw most of the fighting, which was far more 
severe than the public has been led to suppose. The military 
censorship in France has been stern enough, but it was nothing 
to the quadruple censorship exercised over Press messages from 
the Tigris Valley. Mr. Candler says that his telegrams were 
censored at Corps Headquarters, again at General Headquarters 
at Basra, again at Delhi, and finally at the Press Bureau in 
London, and that they were mutilated for political as well as 
military reasons, so that very little of what he sent appeared 
in our newspapers, while in many cases the sense was perverted 
by cunning omissions. Of the effect of the political censorship 
he says, very truly, that “we equivocated with such a simple 
faith in the credulity of others and with such a palpable desire 
to please, that not a soul in India or anywhere else believed a 
word we szid.” In regard to the military censorship the official 
theory was, we believe, that the Turco-German General Staff 
in Constantinople wes very ill-informed about the doings of 
its armies in the field, and that it depended largely upon our 
bulletins and Press telegrams for news from the distant fronts 
on the Tigris and in Southern Palestine. Therefore the British 
public was denied all but the barest, and often most misleading, 
summaries of the critical and costly operations in which large 
British and Indian armies were engzged. The Turks and 
Germans, through their own observation and by their spies, 
knew far more than the War Office gave them credit for ; it was, 
however, thought desirable not to supply them with confirmation 
of their intelligence. Yet, as Mr. Candler says, “when the 
censorship is used not so much to conceal facts from the enemy 
as to give definite impressions to people at home, there will come 
moments when he [the correspondent] will feel a certain knavish 





*The present King is, according to Kingsley, descended from Harold though 
his mother Queen Alexandra. 

+ The Long Road to Baghdad. By Edmund Candler. 
(25s. net.) 


London: Cassell. 
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complicity in carrying out the job.” The truth about the 
unfortunate operations for the relief of General Townshend at 
Kut in the early months of 1916 must come as a shock to most 
readers of Mr. Candler’s narrative, despite the revelations of the 
Mesopotamian Commission, because the nature of the campaign 
was completely misrepresented. 

The author describes in detail for the first time the desperate 
battles which were fought in the hope of breaking the Turkish 
blockade of Kut. At Sheikh Saad, Umm el Hannah, Dujaila, 
El Orah, Beit Aiessa, and Sannaiyat we lost nearly twenty-two 
thousand men in the attempt to save General Townshend and 
his 6th Division, which at the end of the siege on April 28th 
numbered nine thousand fighting men. No troops could have 
fought more bravely than the relief force, but Mr. Candler does 
not conceal his opinion that they were made to attempt impossible 
tasks. He maintains that the reinforcements as they came up 
the Tigris were wasted in hasty and ill-managed frontal attacks 
on the Turkish trenches between the river and the marshes 
below Kut, whereas if time had been allowed for the concentra- 
tion of a large force, a well-planned attack with plenty of weight 
behind it might have succeeded. The mistaken strategy was, 
he thinks, due to the belief that General Townshend could not 
hold out beyond January, 1916, for lack of food, and that 
therefore the relief force must be used in forlorn hopes or not at 
all. Thus at Sheikh Saad on January 7th General Aylmer made 
a frontal attack, in which our troops had to advance a mile over 
n bare plain, with very little artillery support, against strong 
trenches manned by some of the best Turkish infantry with 
numerous guns. The trenches were taken, but the casualties 
numbered over four thousand; many of the wounded died fo1 
lack of medical care, as there wes not a hospital ship on the river, 
and the field ambulances and surgeons of the 7th Division were 
on the high seas. ‘Iwo similar attacks were made leter in the 
month. The Turks were thrust back a little way, at a pro- 
hibitive cost. Then there was a pause while the army pushed 
forward on the west bank of the Tigris and prepared for an 
attack on the Sinn position east of Kut. Mr. Candler’s account 
of the night march of March 8th against the Dujaila Redoubt 
shows that it was well planned, and that it failed for lack of 
initiative on the part of the commanders. The enemy was 
taken by surprise, the redoubt might have been occupied almost 
without fighting, 2nd the column could have pushed on to Kut, 
which was less than three hours’ march away, with only a thinly 
held line of enemy trenches between the relief force and the 
besieged. As it was, half the force was halted while the Turks 
hurried up reinforcements, and after some abortive and very 
costly fighting through the day the column returned to camp. 
At dawn the 37th Brigade could have walked into the redoubt ; 
in the afternoon the 8th Brigade, of Manchesters, Somersets, 


Sikhs, Rajputs, and Gurkhes, attacked it across two miles of | 


open plain, lost half their numbers, and were driven out by a 
heavy counter-attack. Beit Aiessa, on April 17th, was a more 
sitisfactory battle, for the Turks, after losing their trenches, 
were inspired to make a counter-attack in which thoy expended 
two divisions without recovering the lost ground. The last 
eilort, the third attack on Sannaiyat, on April 22nd, was a 
foilure ; but Mr. Candier gives it as the belief of some who took 
part that the Turks were beginning to retreat when our attack 
wes suspended, and that a fresh brigade could have carried the 
position. Ill luckseemed to dog the relief force to the very end. 
‘Lhe whole scene is transformed in the second volume, which 
describes the work of General Maude and his successor, General 
Marshall, General Maude was a great man, in whom the 
strategist, the organizer, and the popular chief were combined. 
It would, however, be unfair to his predecessors not to point out 
that, unlike them, he was free from the embarrassment of a 
besieged garrison ealling for relief, that he was well supplied with 
treops and guns and all the necessary transport and medical 
services, and that he could afford to wait before striking. The 
fact that General Maude took over two months to break the 
Turkish resistance before Kut is 2 measure of the fighting powers 
of an enemy whom the public, like the War Office, was too ready 
to despise. As we read Mr. Candler’s account of the very 
obstinate struggle for the Turkish positions west of the ‘Tigris 
below and above Kut, we are less inclined to criticize the unlucky 
commanders before General Maude who failed to break the 
stubborn foe. Each position in turn had to be heavily shelled, 
and then stormed by the infantry. The Turks fought well 
almost to the end; not till our troops were attacking the last 
Turkish trenches on the west bank did the enemy show, by a 








} 


hasty surrender, that his spiritwas broken. At that time General 
Maude held the west bank for thirty miles above the enemy’s 
position at Sannaiyat on the east bank, but the Turks showed no 
desire to leave Sannaiyat until our men crossed the river above 
Kut on February 23rd, 1917. The crossing by the Norfolks and 
Gurkhas in pontoons with Hants rowers was a remarkable feat 
of arms. Even then the Turks, with their only line of retreat 
threatened and their left flank thirty miles down-stream, did not 
give way to panic, but resisted long enough to let the Sannaiyat 
garrison rejoin the main body retiring on Baghdad. The cavalry, 
according to Mr. Candler, could not do very much in their pursuit 
of the Turks; the light armoured cars did more, but our river 
gunboats were the most effective in the chase, capturing or 
sinking nearly all the Turkish flotilla, and harassing the enemy 
on the road beside the river with their shell-fire so that the Turks 
had to abandon their guns and transport. Still, the enemy rear- 
guard showed fight on the Diala, where the Lancashire Brigade 
displayed amazing courage in trying to force a passage before 
the artillery arrived, regardless of their heavy losses. And after 
Baghdad had been occupied, on March 11th, 1917, the Turks 
fought well in the complicated operations on the Euphrates, 
Tigris, Shatt el Adhaim, and Diala Rivers, which Mr. Candler 
is the first writer to make thoroughly intelligible. The author 
is right in giving the enemy his due, for he can thus do justice 
to the British and Indian troops, who triumphed over a most 
trying climate and depressing conditions of life as well as over 
the Turk. Mr. Candler’s vivid descriptions of the barren 
country south of Baghdad, of the terrible heat, and of the plague 
of flies are admirably written, and prove that the army engaged 
in this “ side-show ” had as hard a task and suffered as much 
as any of our widely scattered forces. When Russia collapsed in 
1917, and the enemy prepared for a great advance down the 
Euphrates, the situation looked somewhat critical. But General 
Maude and his successor by prompt and vigorous action and 
good generalship crushed the Turkish forces in detail; the 
last Turkish army on the Tigris was beaten and captured at 
Kalah Shergat, south of Mosul, the day before the Turks signed 
an armistice at Mudros. In all, the British and Indian casualties 
in Mesopotamia were nearly one hundred thousand, a third of 
whom were killed or died. But “Force D” had saved India 
from the risk of a Turco-German invasion, had freed the Tigris 
Valley from the Turk, and had engaged and destroyed large 
Turkish armies which would otherwise have made General 
Allenby’s task in Palestine even harder than it was. Mr. 
Candier’s admirabie book, which is well illustrated and has some 
useful maps, includes an account of the good work done by our 
political officers in setting up an administration, and by the 
Engineers in restoring the dams and canais so that Mesopotamia 
in 1918 had the largest harvest it had known for many centuries. 
The land is as fertile as ever, and, provided always that Turkish 
rule is not restored, it may again become one of the granaries of 
the world. Our campaign, viewed from this standpoint, was not 
simply destructive, but brought material benefits to Mesopotamia, 





LADY VICTORIA BUXTON.* 

In Homer we read of heroes who transcended their destiny and 
achieved great things irép zépov. The type is familiar through- 
out the ages, though the peculiar manifestation of heroism 
may change. Vizere fortes post Agamemnona. Darwin, as 
it has been well said, achieved a great life-work under conditions 
which would have condemned nine men out of ten to chronic 
invalidism. And in these pages we have the picture of a 
modern heroine who, though denied any exceptional gifts of 
intellect and crippled by physical infirmities from her thirtéeth 
year to the hour of her death nearly fifty years later, was a 
radiating centre of active benevolence, an inspiring influence 
to her family and friends, a miracle of animated cheerfulness 
and unselfish cudeavour. 

Lady Victoria Buxton, born in 1839, was the daughter of 
Lord Barham, for whom the earldom of Gainsborough 
was revived in 1841. Her mother was a Jocelyn, daughter 
of the Earl of Roden, and a Lady of the Bedchambor 
to Queen Victoria from 1837 to 1873. Lady Victoria Noel, 
to call her by her maiden name, inherited her strong bent to 
Evangelicalism from both sides. Lord Gainsborough had becn 
fined for holding religious services in his house. Lord Roden 
vas an old Puritan and Orangeman. She spent her childhood 





* Lady Victoria Buxton: a Memoir, with Some Account of her Husband. By 
the Right Hon, George W, E, Russell, With Portraits, London: Longmans and 
Co, (10s. dd, net 
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at Barham and Exton, the ancestral home of the Noels in 
Rutlandshire, and travelled a good deal on the Continent with 
her parents in their landau. Her early journals reveal a lively 
temperament, close observation, and an abiding preoccupation 
with religion. The splendours of St. Peter’s left her cold. 
At home she attended endless prayer meetings and services, 
and was deeply interested in the Revivals of the time ; but her 
attitude was always independent, and at times even critical. 
Cant and sentimentalism repelled her; her comments on the 
Millennium are full of refreshing common-sense, and her interest 
jn the welfare of her poorer neighbours at Exton was marked by 
genuine sympathy. She loved riding, drawing and music, 
snd the society of her cousins; and though she went to no 
balls or theatres, her youth was far from gloomy. In 1858 she 
was one of the bridesmaids of the Princess Royal at her marriage 
to the Crown Prince Frederick, and in the same year stayed with 
her parents at Fontainebleau as the guests of the French Emperor. 
Her impressions of the Emperor's furtive ways and the high- 
spirited, unconventional vivacity of the Empress are acute and 
entertaining. In 1852 she married Sir Fowell Buxton, who had 
sneceeded four years earlier to the baronetcy conferred in 1840 
by Melbourne on his grandfather, the recognized leader of the 
Anti-Slavery movement on Wilberforce’s death, and husband of 
Hannah (iurney, sister of Elizabeth Fry. Fowell Buxton, the 
third of that name, who succeeded to the title and property when 
he was just of age, became et once a father to his many brothers 
anl sisters, and retained this patriarchal position till his death. 
He was not a genius, he made no mark either at school or at 
Cambridge, but it may be said of him as it was said of Lord 
Shaftesbury, “if there is a seventh heaven, he will be there.” 
His whole career illustrates the fine saying quoted by Mr. Russell 
from Sir M, Grant Dufl’s diary: “aman may do an immense 
ceal of good if he does not care who gets the credit of it.” He 
inherited a keen sense of public duty from his father and grand- 
feather, he was an ardent Volunteer, laboured unobtrusively for 
many yeers in connexion with Elementary Schools, and took a 
lifelong interest in the Church Missionary Society. Above all, 
he deserves to be held in grateful remembrance for his lifelong 
« rvices to the natives of Africa, the cause bequeathed him by his 
Then he was Chairman end a generous supporter of 
the Missions to Seamen, and an active member of the Commons 
Yreservation Society. To him and his brother, Edward North 
Buxton, the working people of North and East London owe the 
free enjoyment of Epping Forest, and on his Essex estate his rela- 
tions to the public and “ trippers” might be summed up in the 
phrase “ Trespassers will not be prosecuted.” Best of all, perhaps, 
were his “ little nameless unremembered acts ’—giving lifts to 
tired women or children, his incessant acts of kindness to the 
good and evil, the renowned and obseure, the poor and the rich. 


aneestors, 


sir Fowell Buxton entered Parliament as a Liberal in 1865, 
but lost his seat in 1868, and though he stood for West- 
minster in 1874, North Norfolk in 1876, and West Essex 
in 1880, never re-clected. He supported Mr. Glad- 
stone in regard to the lrish Church in 1868 and the Eastern 
Question of 1876-1880, but parted company with him over 
Home Rule in 1886, though he declined to stand as a 
Liberal Unionist. He had refused a pecrage in 1880, but 
in 1895 accepted Lord Rosebery’s offer of the Governorship of 
South Australia. ‘The move entailed many sacrifices for a man 
no longer young, with a multiplicity of interests, ten children, 
and an invalid wife. But Lady Victoria Buxton not only 
accompanied him to Australia: she did all, and more than all, 
that could be expected of a Governor's wife as hostess, besides 
taking an active share in Church and missionary work. The 
tax on her strength was too great, and after three years she was 
obliged to return to England. But though most of her time in 
Australia was spent on her sofa, it was an enlightening and 
emancipating experience. She remained faithful to her old 
ideal of single-mindedness as opposed to broad-mindedness, 
hat in a variety of ways and on a variety of subjects—religious 
and social—her views were modified and expanded in the freer 
democratic air of the Dominion. She said herself that she 
did not begin to think until she was fifty. Certainly in later 
years there was little of the rigid formalism in which she had 
keen brought up. Mr. Russell has quoted freely from her 
letters, mostly to her children, in proof of her keen sympathy 
and habitual preoccupation with the things of the spirit. But 
by far the best portrait—far the most remarkable piece of 
writing in the book—is ‘A Daughter's Tribute,” by Mrs. 
de Bunsen: a wonderfully happy blending of filial affection with 


was 





just that independence and impartiality which her mother 
would have appreciated. The secret of Lady Victoria Buxton’s 
influence as a mother is attributed to love and understanding — 

though she had not the “conventionally maternal habit of 
mind ”—to perennial youthfulness and unfailing spirits. When 
it is added that, though quick-tempered, she was always 
ready to admit herself in the wrong, that she was led by her 
adventurousness and the confidence she felt in her children 
to allow, and even encourage, them to undertake difficult 
enterprises “on their own,” that she had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous—it is not to be wondered at that, though she assumed 
no conscious authority over them after they grew up, her 
children, “‘ as the years passed, gave her more and ever more of 
their confidence”: that she was the intimate friend of exch 
of her ten children. Though her later years were clouded by 
increasing infirmity, culminating in blindness, and the insoluble 
mysteries of pain and evil, and though “ she believed fewer and 
fewer things ’’ as life went on, those she did believe meant more 
and more to her. Her devotion to the Person of our Lord remained 
unshaken as the foundation-stone and pivot of her religion. 
Sir Fowell Buxton died at Cromer after a short illness—the 
first he had ever known—in October, 1915. As was said at 
the time, “it was fitting that his life should end in a small 
house, hardly more than a cottage, while wounded soldiers 
enjoyed the comfort of his house near by.” His wife (in Wotton’s 
phrase) “ for a little tried to live without him, liked it not, and 
died,” less than ten months later. She had known constant 
suffering and pain, yet hers had been a happy life: she used to 





say that had it not been for her ill-health she would be “ the 
happiest woman in the world.” 
WHAT IS PEACE?* 
[COMMUNICATED.] 
WE are a simple, a sanguine, and an ignorant nation. No 


sooner was the armistice signed than the vast majority of us 
assumed that a suspension of hostilities is the same thing as a 
definite peace. Men of wide reading and cultivation 
claimed from pulpits and public places that the war was over 
and that our soldiers would soon be at home again. It is really 
pitiful, and would be rather comic if it were not also discreditable. 
To this thoughtless levity Mr. Marriott’s essays give a timely 
and wholesome rebuke. In them he sets forth the various 
problems that must be solved in the world at large, and in 
Europe in particular, before a Treaty of Peace can be even 
drafted ; and no thoughtful man, after perusing the chapters 
on Poland, the Near East, and the Adriatic, will envy the task 
of the plenipotentiaries or expect too much from their efforts. 
The war, efter all, has raised more issues than it hes settled. 
What was the great object thet German idealists set before 
themselves when they entered upon this war? A world-peace 
imposed by the German sword. Germany by a gigantic act of 
conquest was to subdue all nations, and in particular the British 
Empire, unto herself; and thereafter, under the benign 
enlightened rule of the Hohenzollerns, peace and happiness, 
with or without truth and justice, but probably with some 
decent semblance of religion and piety, were to be established 
in the world for all generations. The Germans staked everything 
upon the venture. It was to be Weltmacht oder Niedergang. 
The issue has been tried; and the result is Niedergang. But 
this result is purely negative. It has decided only that there 
shall be no German world-peace. Shall there be any other de- 
scription of world-peace ? “* Yes,” answer many thoughtful 
and earnest men, dismayed and shocked, as well they may be, 
over the waste and carnage of the past four years. ‘‘ Let us have 
a League of Peace, let us have a League of Nations. Let the 
world live under the rule of law. Le’ all international differ- 
ences be settled by an Internstional Tribunal without recourse 
to the senseless, brutal, barbarous arbitrament of war.” 
This is very well, but what do we mean by peace? or perhaps 
it will be less embarrassing to ask, What do we mean by war ? 
War may be defined as the process of constraining a person or 
persons, by the display, the threat, or the exertion of force, to 
do something which he or they would much prefer not to do. The 
process goes on all round us every day, the war being mos. 
conspicuously carried on by the standing army, called the 
police, towhichisentrusted the enforcement of the law. Organize! 
such as is known under the name of * boycotting” 


pro- 


’ 
ana 


terrorism, 


*The European Commonwealth: Problems Historic al and Diplomatic, By 
J. A. R, Marriott, M,P, for the City of Oxford, Oxford: at the Clarcndon 
Press, (15s, net.J 
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a 
is equally an act of war, both of these having 
much affinity to a blockade. Between police-work and war 
no certain line can be drawn. If Jones concludes an argument 
with Brown by hitting him in the eye, he has broken the King’s 
peace— that is to say, has committed an act of war for which the 
King exacts penalties. If Jones can raise three hundred men to 
help him in resisting the King’s police, he can magnify his offence 
into a riot; and if he can raise three hundred thousand, his 
proceedings are at last called by their right name, civil war. 
It is only a matter of degree ; and there are parts of Ireland 
which seem to be permanently in a state of civil war. 
travel outside these little islands and survey the British Empire. 
Look at the history of British India in the nineteenth century. 
Not a decade passed without war, more or less serious ; and yet 
we are right in summarizing those wars generally as wars of 
pacification rather than of conquest, or, to put it more briefly, 
major police-work. Constant little expeditions are still necessary 
to curb or to chastise the merauding mountain-tribes of the 
North-West Frontier ; and the like is true, though we may 
hear of it, both in East Africa and West Africa. It is said 
that when the Empire is at its peacefullest a soldier of the King 
is killed in action, on an average, every day in the year. He 
my be a Briton, an African, an Arab, a Sikh, what not ; but he 
gives his life to maintain the Pax Britannica. This is in the 
British Empire, which General Smuts, no servile critic, has 
pronounced to be “the only successful experiment in inter- 
national government that has ever been made.”’ It may be added 
that nearly all the force of the Imperial police is under the 
orders of the British Government, which has insensibly assumed, 
in the course of two centuries and a half, the main responsi- 
bility for keeping the peace within the Empire. 

Now here we gain some slight idea of the enormous burden 
that will be thrown upon a League of Nations which makes 
itself answerable for keeping the peace of the world. We come 
back to our first question, What is peace ? The term has widely 
different meanings in the County of Devon end in County Clare, 
at Madras and at Murdan, at Cairo and in Somaliland, to give 
but a few out of many possible examples. What is to be the 


or “ picketing,” 


limit of each nation’s jurisdiction as regards its own police- | 
| detailed schemes in view than they have so far outlined. 


work? Is every fanatical priest, every mad Mollah, every 
unruly tribe, every disloyal faction, to have the right of appeal 
to the League of Nations, upon the ground that the repressive 
measures, designed or actually exerted against them, amount to 
war ? Or, to go to the other extreme, is the League 
i as that of 
the Germans against the Hercros is repeated ? These are very 


to sit still and unconcerned while such a campaign 


of Nations | 


But | 


not 





hard questions, well calculated to prevent the formation of a | 


League of Nations, or to dissolve it in confusion as soon as 
If any one nation is to be trusted with the task of 

g the world’s peace, the Pax Britannica would seem to 
show that it is the British. But the bare suggestion of such a 
thing would call many swords from their scabbards, and not un- 
reasonably. Let us face the fact that, though we are trusted 
above all nations by (for instance) the Balkan peoples and the 
Arabs, we are not beloved by our more poweriul neighbours 
The very success of the British Empire as an experiment in 
international government makes against our popularity. Our 
unwearied efforts to keep our Allies from quarrelling among 
themselves will infallibly earn for us the impartial dislike of all. 
Such things are familiar to us from past experience, and we can 
afford to be patient, unselfish, and generous. We have only to 
bide our time ; and many things, if we deserve them, shall be 
added unto us. Meanwhile we must remember that the present 
war has decided one main question only, that Germany is not to 
be mistress of the world. Whether the various and innumerable 
collateral issues which have grown out of the struggle can be 


formed. 


keeping 


general purpose seems to be to diagnose the social and economic 
conditions of the present transition ere, and to propound certaiit 
ideals towards which all classes might unite in striving. 'The 
writers who contribute to the volume before us are all evidently 
believers in the righteousness of democracy, and their common 
aim is to promote the closer brotherhood of man. We are afraid, 
however, that, so far as it is at present disclosed, the execution of 
the plan does not quite come up to the excellence of its intention. 
The book suffers from lack of organized thought. A few definite 
suggestions are thrown out : that Members of Parliament should 
be chosen only from those who have already accomplished 
some civic service, that the conditions of the merchant seaman’s 
life should be ameliorated, that the patronage in the matter of 
Honours should be transferred to a Council ; and the publishers 
make an altogether laudable effort to revive the beautiful art of 
wood-engraving, now almost moribund from the fatal effects 
of competition by the quicker, cheaper photographie processes. 
But on the whole there is too much vagueness on the means 
whereby the desired ends may be brought about. 
writer says: * In future a number of workers (managers, fove- 
men, workmen) will get together and say: ‘We have skill, 
energy, brains; we will start in such-and-such a 
we will hire the requisite capital.’ “’ We do not assert that this 
is an impossible procedure, but iis actual working out bristles 
with difficulties which are here ignored. 
starting a daily newspaper on this method 
of the news service, the securing of the capital necessary to pro- 
vide for the long period before a profit is possible, the division 


Thus, one 
business ; 


Imagine, for example, 
the organization 


of work and authority and payment, the differences on policy 
between the cditorial and the business side. Few capitalists 
would touch so speculative an investment, and if they did they 
could demand so high a rate for their money as would leave 
them (if the venture prospered) practically the masters of ihe 
concern. As another of the contributors most wisely observes : 
“We shall always have programmes which amount, in effect, 
to a proposal for publie provision of fine weather during the 
harvest, or a Bill for the elimination of human fallibility.” We 
look forward with interest to the succeeding volumes in this 
series to see whether the editors and contributors have more 


THE RED ‘TRIANGLE.* 
Every soldier knows what the Y.M.C.A. hes done for the British 
Army in the various theatres of wer. But many civilians will 
nt little sketch of the 
fine work done by meny thousands of devoted men end women 


be glad to read Sir Arthur Yapp's plecs: 


under his genere! direction in promoting the welfare of the troops. 


| The Y.M.C.A, began in 1901 to provide recre .tion ients for the 


Volunteers et manceuvres, end went on to establish iiself in 
the ‘Ferritorial training camps. With this limited experience 
behind it, the Y.M.C.A. on the very first dey of the wer set out 
to provide for the new volunteer zrmies thet spreng from the 
soil, as it were. In ten days it had two hundred and fifty centres 
at work. By the date of the armistice it had over two thousand 
centres. The illustrations in the hook inelude photographs of 
the Y.M.C.A. at Baghdad and Besre, 
front line in Palestine, on the Doiren front in Macedonia, end, 
of course, in France and Flenders. ‘The magnitude of the work 
mey be judged from the fect that, when our armies fell back 
from St. Quentin last Merch end from the Lys in April, the 
Y.M.C.A. lost a hundred and thirty huts and other centres, to the 
value of £150,000. Its workers often established themselves in 
dug-outs neer the front line, or in the support trenches, or clos¢ 
to the gun positions, wherever they could be of use 


at Jerusalem and in the 


to the troops ; 


some of them rendered valuable assistance at the dressing-st2tions 


| during cttacks by seeing thet the wounded were fed. 


decided without further appea! to the sword, is another matter. | 
But it is useless to talk about a world’s peace until we know | 


what we mean by the words ; and so far no one has attempted 
te define them. JOHN FORTESCUE. 





CHANGE.* 
WHATEVER may be said of its literary or political merits, 
Change is at least a gallant experiment in serial publishing. 
It derives no income 
venture proves a failure or 2 success financially, there will be 
no more than twelve volumes. So far as the first instalment 
enables 


us to apprehend the intentions of its editors, their 
* Change: the Beginning of a Chapter. Edited by John Hilton and Joseph 
Thorp, Vol. t. London: The Decoy Press, (503, per sct of 12 vols.) 


from advertisements, and, whether the | 


| ciated by the British, Dominion, and Indian troops. 


The euthor 
rclates many anecdotes to show that the friendly welcome which 
they received at any Y.M.C.A. hut or shelter was heartily eppre- 
The 


| Y.M.C.A. huts ere intended to be self-supporting in so fer thet 
| the smell profit on the food sold covers the expenses of main- 


' tenance, but the Society has received in all ebout two and a helf 


million pounds towerds the cost of building huts, providing 
recrections, starting educational clesses, and so forth. Consider- 
ing all thet it hes done for millions of men, we can but wonder ct 
the relatively moderate amount. The American Y.M.C.A. raised 
seventeen million pounds by its first and second appeals to the 
public, and asked for twenty millions more last autumn. Our 


* The Romance of the Red Triangle, Sir Arthur K, London ;: 


Hodder and Stoughton, [6s, net.J 


By Yapp. 
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Y.M.C.A. cannot conduct its finance in this heroic style, but it 
has achieved marvels none the less. Sir Arthur Yapp ends his 
interesting book with a few notes on the part which the Y.M.C.A. 
may play in “ Reconstruction.” It has on foot several schemes 
for training disabled men to work on the land, and it may in 
such ways continue its beneficent efforts. 





MR. BRANGWYN’S PRINTS AND DRAWINGS.* 
Tuere is no doubt that this book can do nothing but raise the 
reputation of Mr. Brangwyn. Here are collected many things 
which people miss who only become acquainted with an artist 
through exhibitions. Studies, experiments, small works such as 
bookplates, sometiimes give us insight into the quality of a man’s 
work which it is more difficult to get from large parade pro- 
ductions. Besides this, Mr. Brangwyn is not a constant exhibitor 
in galleries, and much of his work is decorative and has been 
fixed to walls, both in this country and abroad. Therefore we 
welcome the present volume, and forgive Mr. Sparrow his 
somewhat rambling panegyric for the sake of the numerous 
illustrations. Naturally Mr. Brangwyn feels passionately the 
martyrdom of Belgium, for in that country he passed his early 
youth, and he has made no finer or more poignant design than 
“Mater Dolorosa Belgica,” a fine study for which is given in 
Mr. Sparrow's book. Akin to this work are the many war posters 
which stand not only by their artistic accomplishment, but by 
their deep emotion. 

Mr. Brangwyn has undoubtedly some of the qualities of 
genius He for instance is extraordinarily versatile and prolific. 
He is quite individual in style, even when origins in the past 
are obvious. He has, too, that stimulating quality of being 
afraid of nothing, and of launching out boldly ontoanysea. Yet, 
taking the artist’s work as a whole, we cannot help having some 
regrets. We cannot go entirely with the writer of the book 
before us, who seems quite sureof his hero’s place in the Pantheon 
of the arts. We are not so certain. “ Full-blooded, opulent, 
dramatic, grand,” might say the whole-hearted admirer. 
“ Abounding, pretentious, melodramatic, grandiose,” the critic 
might answer, or even hint at the folie des grandeurs. But if 
the critic saw nothing beyond, he would have taken a warped 
and partial view, for he would lose the delight to be gained 
from the etching of the “ Pont Neuf,” with its beautiful design ; 
and not to enjoy “The Monument, London,” which forms the 
frontispiece to this book, or the “Duomo, Taormina,” with its 
wonderful interior, were indeed a loss. Perhaps after all it 
may be true to say that though we are thankful to the artist 
for the many vivid emotions he has given us, we are left some- 
times a little uneasy and questioning as to the nature of our 
sensations. Are we always in the presence of a pure artistic 
achievement, or has a certain amount of camouflage been 
called in to eke out the inspiration? A style which makes 
many appeals to the sense of grandeur, reminds us that in the 
greatest masters of all there is an austerity which distinguishes 
grandeur from gorgeousness. The great Venetians had this 
quality to temper their glories, and by its means they rose to 
the empyrean. Rubens had it not: he therefore remains, in 
Carlyle’s phrase, “ an explosion of all the upholsteries.”. When 
so few attempt large and spacious manner, it 
ungrateful to look for faults, but to hold the seales of criticism 
even is not to deny great achievement. Neither do we fail to 
recognize * the light that never was on sea or land ” because we 
detect that limelight has been added to the divine flame. 


a seems 


FICTION. 
WHERE YOUR TREASURE  IS.+ 
Tamak Scort, dealer in precious stones and antique jewellery, 
who has already figured in one of Miss Harraden’s romances, 
reappears as the central figure of her new story. 
a Jewess by descent, no longer 


Tamar is 
young and only intermittently 
good-looking, but interesting by her temperament as well as 
by her calling. ‘The love of precious stones may be a barbaric 
instinct, though it is found in highlyeducated and even sophisti- 
cated people, but it has a double justification—the beauty of 
gems and the curious lore that has grown up around them 
But with Tamar the artist’s passion was reinforced by the 
. : . ° 
PE ne — 7 ne Brangiewn, By Walter Shaw Sparrow. 


t Where Your Treasure ls. By Beatrive Hurraden, 


hi 
[Gs. Ot, uet.) Hutchiugon, 


London : 





avarice of the miser. She was not an amiable woman; her 
manners to customers were notoriously brusque; her general 
temper one of sullenness with rare moments of geniality or 
humour. She might indeed have been not inaptly described 
as a human opal. When the war came she went about her 
business just as usual: battles and disasters and casualty. 
lists left her unmoved. But her spiritual awakening came at 
last, though by slow stages. It began through a professional 
engagement to value for probate a collection of jewels left by a 
country gentleman in the North of England who had concealed 
his hobby from his family. This had been a grief to them; but 
Tamar, attracted by the friendliness of the young Thorntons, 
furnished the widow with a pleusible explanation of hig 
apparent want of confidence. So the family made a friend 
of her almost in spite of herself, and she resisted the 
temptation to appropriate a further hidden hoard of jewels 
which she had discovered alone. The boys, one a wounded 
officer and the other just joining the Flying Corps, captivate 
her by their frank and ingenuous ways, and in a moment of 
rare expansion she gives the latter a talisman to guard him 
againstdisaster. Thus the process of humanizing is begun; it is 
carried on in Holland, where she goes on business in company 
with her great friend Bramfield, a diamond merchant, and 
is brought by him into contact with Belgian refugees and 
infected with the desire to help the distressed. This relief work 
is described in detail and with a precision that argues first-hand 
knowledge, and it enables the reader to understand how the 
dealer in precious stones is cured of her acquisitiveness and 
inhuman detachment through contact with the human wreck- 
age of war. Tamar loses the happiness that might have been 
hers through her caution, but she has her reward: hencefort); 
her treasure is laid up in Heaven. This is an interestiny 
study on original lines of the educative effect of war on a self- 
centred nature. 





ReapaBLe Novets.—Sirange Roads. By Maud Diver. 
(Constable. 6s. net.)—The author frankly explains that this novel 
is only the first volume of a leng story, the continuation of 
which will appear as soon as possible. The presentinstalment is 
concerned chiefly with the hero’s experiment in seeing life from 
the standpoint of a different social status than his own. The 
volume ends with the outbreak of war. Thomas Settles Down. 
By H. B. Creswell. (Nisbet. 6s. net.)—A continuation of the earl: 
history of the hero. People who enjoyed the first book will no 
doubt appreciate this second instalment. Mummery. By 

tilbert Cannan. (Collins. 6s. net.)—-A theatrical novel with a: 
amusing sketch, not in the best of taste, of a prominent acto 
recently dead. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


SS 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


THe Fesruary Montatis.—The Nineteenth Century opens 
with wn instructive article by Mr. G. A. B. Dewar on * The 
Great Home Problem of 1919,” giving his impressions from the 
industrial North. He is convinced that many workmen are 
thinking not merely about wages and hours of labour but also 
about the control of industry, though they do not know what 
form that control is to take. The attitude of the millions oi 
returning soldiers who may have a decisive voice is at present 
undefined. Dr. Shadwell describes Bolshevism very clearly 
from the published writings of Lenin and Trotsky, who make no 
secret of the fact that they are ruling as dictators, and that 
they cannot cope with the destitution, unemployment, and 
crime caused by their violence and folly. Mr. John Pollock: 
supplements Dr. Shadwell’s article with an account of the actua! 
situation in Moscow, which is in hopeless confusion under mob- 
rule. Commander Roncagli, of the Italian Navy, describes 
| “‘Ttaly’s Naval Position in the Adriatic” to justify her claim 

to Dalmatia; he does not consider the possibility that the 
| Southern Slavs might renounce the right to maintain a Navy, 
in which case Italy would be absolutely secure in the Adriatic, 
with or without Dalmatia. The Bishop of Carlisle’s weighty 
article on ‘* Priestly and Prophetic Religion ” and Mr. Moreton 
Frewen’s bimetallist article on ‘“‘ Problems of Currency and 
Exchange” may be noted.——In the Fortnightly Review Mr. 
Archibald Hurd has an interesting article headed “ The United 
States and Sea Power: a Challenge,” with reference to President 








| Wilson’s new naval programme, which is to give America the 
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largest Navy in the world, while equally ambitious plans are 
being made for an American mercantile marine. Mr. Hurd 
points out that, while we are absolutely dependent upon sea- 
power for our existence as an Empire, America is not; but 
we can of course regard America’s naval programme “ with 
some detachment,” because no sane man in this country would 
dream of naval rivalry with America. Mr. Julius M. Price 
describes ‘‘ Austria’s Plight,” expressing the belief that German 
Austria, though starving and helpless, still fails to realize that 
the Allies have won the war. Mr. J. D. Whelpley’s temperate 
article on ‘‘ America at the Peace Table” deserves to be read ; 
German and Irish intrigue is, he thinks, trying to alienate the 
two English-speaking peoples, who arc fundamentally at one. 
——In the Contemporary Review three writers discuss ‘‘ The 
General Election and After.” Mr. Masterman, a defezted 
candidate, denounces the victors and prophesies terrible things. 
Sir Alfred Hopkinson, who did not stand, faces the facts, and 
deduces from them the obvious conclusion that the electors 
rewarded the men who had won the war and punished those who 
had tried to hamper them in their work and those who were 
half-hearted, like so many Asquithian Liberals. Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, who was returned, is hopeful as to the future of the 
Liberal Party, provided that Proportional Representation is 
introduced; he cites a useful parallel from Belgium, where 
Liberalism revived under “P.R.” Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman, 
an old resident in Tyrol, has a sympathetic article on “Tyrol as 
a Republic,” urging that the Tyrolese should be encouraged to 
preserve their temporary independence, as between the Germans 
and the Italians. Dr. Ronald Burrows, writing on “‘ The Unity 
of the Greek Race,” describes the territorial claims of Greece ; 
if America will not become a “ mandatory ” for Const«ntinople, 
Greece, he thinks, should be entrusted with the task.——Senator 
Lodge contributes a very important article to the National 
Review on the Peace Conference, which he entitles significantly 
“The Business in Hand.” He begins by emphasizing the 
‘Treaty-making power of the Senate, and the need for unity 
among the Allies as the essential condition of a successful peace. 
He contends with much force that it is a mistake to raise large 
questions which may lead to disagreement at a time when 
the actual problems of the Peace require all our attention. 
He is extremely sceptical as to the immediate practicability 
of a League of Nations, ‘We have now at this moment a 
League of Nations. Let us go on with that for the present.” 
Mr. Maxse, under “the somewhat unconventional tiile” of 
* Too Much Wilson,” expresses the fear lest British and American 
relations may become “ prejudiced through unthinking support 
of nebulous projects which are largely the personal whim of 
one eloquent, earnest, and enthusiastic statesman who has no 
mandate to commit his own country.” Mr. Maxse surely goes 
too far in doubting the President’s mandate, for that is the 
assumption upon which the whole work of the Conference in regard 
to the League of Nations has been based. Sir Charles Callwell’s 
article on “‘ The Failure of Voluntary Service in the Great War ” 
is interesting but highly controversial; the volunteers needed 
training, but new conscripts would have needed it just as much. 
Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, writing on “ Submarine Warfare,” 
proposes that submarines should be “ abolished by the common 
consent of all nations”; failing that, he thinks that an un- 
repentant Germany will try again after a few years. In 
Blackwood, which is full of interesting articles on the war, “ The 
Story of Our Submarines,” by “ Klaxon,” contains some new 
matter, and Mr. Bewsher’s “Green Balls,’ describing the 
experiences of a night-bomber, is very picturesque. 





Diplomatic Correspondence between the United States and 
Germany. Edited by J. B. Scott. (Oxford University Press. 
lis. net.}—This volume contains the despatches exchanged 
between America and Germany from August Ist, 1914, to 
April 6th, 1917, when America declared war, together with the 
President’s speech recommending war and the Congress Report 
which included the notorious Zimmermann despatch asking for 
a Mexican alliance. ‘The editor, who has done his work admir- 
ably, has arranged the despatches according to their subjects. 
The section on “Submarine Warfare,’ naturally the most 
interesting, shows how the evidence of Germany’s bad faith 
accumulated day by day. Having agreed after the case of the 
* Sussex’ not to sink merchantmen without warning, the German 
Government allowed or encouraged its ‘U’-boats to commit a 
whole series of similar outrages on neutrals as well as Allied 
ships. ‘The Secretarv of State asked for an explanation in each 





case, and received as @ rule a quibbling reply. The patience of 
Job would have been exhausted by such duplicity as Germany 
displayed. The President’s forbearance was remarkable. 

The Bishop of Hereford contributes an interesting article on 
“ Practical Church Reform ” to the current Modern Churchman 
(Elliot Stock, Is. net). The five reforms which, he thinks, all 
regard as desirable are the better organization of work aud 
income, the better education of the clergy, a revised Prayer 
Book, clerical pensions, and a judicial expenses fund to relieve 
the individual Bishop of the costs incurred in enforcing dis- 
cipline. The Bishop would welcome a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the application of the Church endowments. Canon 
Sanday, in the same number, replies to the Bishop of Ely’s 
recent book in a weighty article entitled ‘‘ The New Conscience ”: 

“It is vain,”’ he writes, ‘‘ to seek for a permanent and absolute 
embodiment and criticism of truth in any of the formulae inherited 
from the past. The single fact that they are so inherited dis- 
qualifies them for the purpose. The Creeds are out- 
standing monuments of an historic process ; but they are always 
themselves the product of a particular environment. Relatively 
to that environment, we may regard them as decisive ; but they 
cannot be simply transferred to another environment. ‘The past 
cannot either wholly speak for or bind the present.” 


A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Ralph Shirley. (W. 
Rider. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a readable sketch of Lincoln's 
career, based on well-known authorities like Curtis and Lord 
Charnwood. The author brings out clearly the remarkable 
fact that Lincoln, when nominated by the Republican Con- 
vention, was almost unknown in the East, though he had a con- 
siderable local reputation in the Middle West. He makes it 
clear also that Lincoln, before the war, did not propose to over- 
ride State rights by abolishing slavery in the South, though he 
would not permit any extension of slavery to the new Western 
States. The summary of the Civil War is not very clear and 
needs revision. 








St. George and the Dragon. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 
5s. net.)—This is a reprint of two lectures on the war delivered 
by Mr. Masefield in America. One, a picturesque summary of 
our efforts, was delivered on April 23rd last, St. George’s Day. 
The other, on “ The War and the Future,” described the horrors 
of modern war as seen in France, and pleaded for a close co- 
operation between France, America, and Great Britain to make 
wars impossible. Yet war, the lecturer said, was not the greatest 
evil; “there is one completer evil, that of letting proud, bloody, 
and devilish men to rule this world.” ‘This is the truth which 
the Pacificists ignored, but which the wiser majority faved. 
Mr. Masefield’s lectures are well worth reading, and must have 
been inspiring to hear. 


Tunnellers All. By Edward Synton. (Grant Richards. 6s. 
net.)—This volume of short sketches deserves attention. It 
describes vividly the magnificent work done by the tunnelling 
companies of the Royal Engineers during the years of trench 
warfare. Very little was hcard of their work, except in a few 
special cases such as that of the vast mines at Messines which 
destroyed the enemy positions before the infantry attacked. 
Yet the tunnellers were always hard at work, driving mines under 
the enemy’s trenches or destroying his mine-galleries, and they 
often had to fight as well as dig underground. The British miners 
who volunteered for this arduous and perilous duty, and the 
mining engineers who threw up their posts at home and abroad 
to act as their officers, deserve our respect and gratitude. Mr. 
Synton’s readable little book is a well-deserved tribute to these 
wonderful men 


The Cultivation of Osiers and Willows. By W. P. Ellmore. 
Edited by 'T. Okey. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.)—Cato, the editor 
reminds us, valued an osier-bed more highly than an olive 
garden or cornland. ‘The British farmer has overlooked Cuato’s 
advice, and the war found us deficient in a supply of willows for 
basket-making, although “no country in the world is better 
adapted for the cultivation of commercial willows than our own.” 
It may be hoped that Mr. Elimore’s practical little book, the first 
of its kind in English, will induce some of his readers to engage 
in what would appear to be a very profitable industry. He 
describes the cultivation, preparation, and marketing of basket 
willows, and gives a chapter to tree willows, the wood of which 
is used not only for cricket-bais but also for steamer-puddles, 
water-wheels, railway brakes, and the bottoms of coul-carts, 
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where a very tough and clastic wood is needed. A willow that 


is to be used as timber should not be pollarded. 





British-American Discords and Concords. Compiled by the 
History Circle. (Putnam. 3s. 6d. net.)— A number of American 
professional mea, meeting at the City Club of New York to study 
* past national and international experiences for such light as 
they may throw on present events and policies,” have begun by 
compiling this little record of the relations between Great Britein 
and America, with a very full bibliography. The accurate and dis- 
passionate summary of the causes of the war of 1812-14 and of 
the disputes arising since then is well worth reading. As we look 
back over the Venezuelen affair, the Fenian troubles, the case 
of the ‘ Trent,’ the controversy over the Oregon Loundary and 
over Maine, and the trifling ‘ Caroline’ incident, we cannot but 
feel thankful that both British and American statesmen pre- 
served a sense of proportion. Other nations in the past have 
fought over far smaller causes of difference than some of these, 
but as each dispute arose Great Britain and America instinct- 
ively agreed that it was not worth quarrelling about, and thus 
the peace has been kept for over a hundred years. The record 
ix a good augury for the future. Jefferson's femous letter to 
Monroe in 1823 is reproduced in facsimile. 


Watson Pasha. By Stanley Lane-Feele. (Jchn Murray. 
7s. 6d, net.)—The late Sir Charles Watson, who died in 1916, 
was a distinguished Engineer officer who wes engaged for 
many years at the War Office. Professor Lane-Poole’s memoir 
of his friend is carefully written. The one adventurous episode 
in Sic Charles Watson's career ceme in 1882 when, efter Tel-el- 
Kebir, he was sent with a hendful of men to occupy the Citadel 
at Ceiro, He reached the Citadel at nightfall and by sheer 
audacity persuaded the commander to evacuate the place and 
march his six thousand Egyptiens down into the city. The 
little British party spent en anxious night. After this Sir 





Charles Watson was employed with the Egyptian Army, end for | 


a short time in 1886 he wes Governor-General of Suakin, where 
he wes succeeded by his friend, the late Lord Kitchener. The 
chapter on the attempted relief of General Gordon is worth 
reeding, Sir Cherles Watson elweys held that the expedition 
was too late because it took the Nile route instead of going by 
Suskin to Berber, 


Works OF REFERENCE, 
1918 19 (Field and Queen 
of 
incorporated The Clerqy List. The book 2ppeers just too 
soon to inelice the details of the new See of Coventry, though 


ors 


sar 5 


net) is the fiftieth ennual issue 


the Bishop's eppointment is Culy recorded. [In other re- 
spects Crockford seems 2s impeccably exhaustive os ever. 
Vecher’s Parlicmentery Comparios for Febrvary, 1919 


(Vecher, Is.) eppecred promptly, es usual, on the dey thet 
”: rlisment opened. It gives 2 complete list of the new Ministry 
full record of the Generel Election. The Catholic 
Directory, 1919 (Burns end Ovtes, 2s, net), the officiel Romen 
(etholic hendbook for Greet Britain, is now in its eighty-second 
yerr and has been carefully edited. The Romen Cztholic popula- 
tion of Englend end Weles is scid to be 1,903,834 and thet of 
Seotland 546,000, There cre seid to be thirteen million Romen 
Cetholies in the whole Empire end seventeen millions in the 
United States, while the totel Romen Catholic populetion of the 
world is liberslly estimated et 301,000,000. 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
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with best quality material, lace and workmanship, 


CIVIL, MILITARY, AND DIPLOMATIC TAILORS 
152 & 153 STRAND, W.C., LONDON 








ROBINSON | & CLEAVE R's 


F amples ard IRISH LINEN AT 
rice list Damask Table Cloths 
“ sent Sheets, Pillow Cases MAKERS’ 
post free. Towels, Handkerchie’s PRICES 


Shirts and Collars 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 





~~ 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Heir which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 73., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 67 Hetton Garden, London. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


ts it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 








BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three grand prizes and Gold Meda!, Franco-Briti:!) 

APPOINTMENT, Ranibitten, .. in ent Gonnd Frise awarded to a 

| British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometer:. 

TO THE KING. | The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomics! 

| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compassca, 
| NEW CATALOGUE free cn application. 

E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
| Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


wusve-wane. a STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, £.C. 5. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
.; OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TRAINING COLLEGE IN DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 

Applications are invited for the PRINCIPALSHIP of the above-named College. 
Candidates must possess the Combined Domestic Subjects Diploma or an equiva- 
lent ; the addition of any or all of the following recognized Diplomas is desirable 
High-class Cookery, Needlework, Millinery and Dressmaking. 

Commencing salary, £300 per annum (non-resident), with certain meals at the 
College, together with a War Allowance of £16 per annum; the latter amount 
being payable until the 31st October, 1920. 

_The person appointed will be required to devote her whole tlme to the dutics 
of the College, and should commence duty at the commencement of next Term 
(May 6th, 1919), or as soon as possible thereafter, 

Forms of a which may be obtained from the undersizmed, should Le 
duly completed and returned not later than 28th February, 1919. 

Ednecation Office, H. 8. NEWTON, 

Leopold Street. Seereiary, 
Febrvaiy, 1919, 


| ae VERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 


The Council of the College invite applications for the CHAIR of ECONOMICS. 
Commencing salary, £500 per annum. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, to whom applications must be sent act later than Mareh 3rd. 


Sr. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

- GEOGRAPHY MistBeee  E May Ist, a fully qualified and experl- 
en ; ; 4 be > be the ie ’ rati 0 ihe 
HEAD MISTRESS, urther particulars on spplication to ihe 
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PREV ERSS Ss OF LONDON. 


° ETS HEREBY GIVEN that the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners 


for he MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for the year 1919-20 in the following | 
| ing Scholarships. and Loan Fund apply to the Prine ipal, Miss EK, 


si ibjec ts: 
One ¢ och in (a) Ancient History ; (b) Latin: (c) Logic. 


In Latin there are two Examiners, but one of the present Examiners is cligible 


and offers himself for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the External Registrar, GEO. F. 
GooDe HILD, M.A.. B.Se., with any attestation of their qualifications they may 
think desirable, on or before MONDA Y, FEBRUARY 24th, 1919. (It is par- 
ticularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be made to its 
individual members.) 
If testimonials are submitted, the originals should NOT be forwarded in any 
case, If more than one Examinership is applied for, a separate complete applica- 
tion, with copies of testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in respect of cach, 
No special form of applic ation is necessary, 
University of London, 
South Kensington, 


NRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
The Governors of Greshatn’s School, Holt, Norfolk, propose to appoint 
a HEAD-MASTER to take office not later than at the commencement of the 
Michaelmas Term. 
The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, 
Personal canvassing of the Goveraors by or on behalf of any candidate will not 
le permitted, 
Printed particulars and forms of 
tir J, WRENCH TOWSE, Clerk to the 
Hridge, EC, 4, 
Applic: ations must be sent in before the 


{HESHTRE COUNTY TRATNING COLLEGE, CREWE. 
Applications are invited for the post of INSTRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL 
TRAINING for Women Students, 

Candidates must have had a period of training extending over at least two 
vears in one of the Physical Training Colleges whose Courses are approved by 
the Board of Education. ‘They should give evidence of their competence to 
train students in the teaching and in the theory of physical training. 

The selected candidate will be required to take up her duties after Easter. 

‘The post is non-resident, and the salary £220 a year.—Applications, giving 
particulars of age, education, and experience, together with references and copies 
of recent testimonials, should reach me not later than the 19th February. 

Hi. D. STRUTHERS, Scerctary. 


S.W., 7. 





application can be obtained by post from 
Governors, Fishmongers’ Hall, London 


28th February. 


Edueation Office, Crewe, 


( {AMBRIDGESH IRE EDUC ‘ATION = COMMITTEE, 


AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 





CAMBRIDGE 
Wanted, immediately, SCIENCE MISTRESS with degree in Botany and 
Zoology. Salary according to qualifications and experience, Minimum £150, 


| Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. : 


| Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific 
le * See 
|} Swedish System, 


| ties, Ma 


“THE 


| Marketing, Fruit-preserving. 


—Forms of application, which should b. returned immediately, may be obtained | 


of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 
25th January, 1919. 


( (AMBRIDGESHIRE 


COUNTY SC HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FORM MISTRUSS for general subjects. Good degree 

Initial salary £150.—-Forms of application, which 
may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRE- 


COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


EDUC: ATICN 


CAMBRIDGE AND 
Wanted, immediately, 
and experience essential. 
should be returned immediately, 


TARY, County Hall, Cambridge, 
January 22nd, 1919, 
ey PETER’S COLLEGE, ADELAIDE, SOUTH | 
a AUSTRALIA HEAD-MASTERSHIP vacant. Church of England 
clergyman, Salary £1,000 and house, and capitation fee £2 over 200; present 


numbers over 500.— Applications should be made to ARCHDEACON CONY- 


BEARE, Southwell, Notts. 
W:- ANTED, for September, in a large GIRLS’ BOARDING 
SCHOOL in the Midlands, a SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS, Only 


or London need apply. Training or experience essential, 


Oxford, Cambridge 
-Apply Box 891, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Salary rising on definite scale, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2, 





| | gpearsece [. HISTORY TUTOR, Somerville College, Oxford. 
} Appointment dating from Michaelmas Term, 1919, will shortly be made 
by the Council.—Applications must be made not later than March Ist to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom p. vart jeulars may be obtaine d. 


UDLOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
4 MUSIC MISTRESS. required in May; Singing throughout the 
and private music lessons (piano). ~Apply to the HE AD- MIST RESS, 


. GIRLS 


school, 


HE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
OLDHAM, 
Wanted, after Easter, a HISTORY SPECTALIST. Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. 


preferred, Arithmetic, Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
| EPORTER (27, married), N.U.J., awaiting demobilisation 
after over four years’ service, seeks POST with substantial paper. Pleasant 
address, well-informed, keen newsgatherer ; thorough expericnce with Northern 
periodicals. Could assist sub-editing, Excellent references, State salary.— 
Box 885, The Spectator, 1 We lington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE. —Up- 
/ to-date and reliable information, onall matters relating to carcers now open to 
University women, may be obtained throughthe above Office.—App!y Miss H. M. 
CHAPPELL (0>2. Hon, Mods, Maths.), Scere tary, 5 Princes St., Cavendish Sq.,W.1. 


Subsidiary subject, 


EST. WE FORGET our splendid men still out 
4 France, the CHURCH ARMY calls to the Women of England to. help 
NOW in the Hut-work abroad. Applications from Churchwomen, «ble if possible 
fo pay their own expenses, urgently INVITED,— Address Miss HART, 
55 Bryanston street, London, W. 1] 
rok HIRE.JIGSAW PUZZLES in eid of ACS. 
Rules and particulars, apply Mrs. T. H. FLEEMING, 10 Rectory 


Terrace, Wolverhampton, Hon, Seerctary, W.H.ALA,. 


LECTURES, é&o. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
UNIVERSITY 
GRANTS, 


LIVERPOOL 


i HE 
STUDENTSHIPS, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
AND SPECTAL 
SESSION 1918-1919, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, to the value of about £4,140, with free tuition 
1 certain cases in addition, will be offered for competition during the present 
session, 

Pi particulars will be forwarded on 2»nlication to the Registrar of the Univer- 
EVUWARD CAREY, Registrar, 


TIVHE 


| @& vear, 


| PRROEBE (cL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, ‘Training College for Teachers, President - 
Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, (, ¢ 
Symonds, M.4.—For information cone:ri- 
LAWRENUPF. 
WOMEN. 
Fellowship (resident) 
Economies, or Natural 
Apply for 
Nani ™, 


Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec.: Sir Arthur G. 


FEL LOW SHIP FOR 


RESEARC ‘Ho . 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE offers this year a 
for research in Classics, Mathematies, Philos« phy, History, 
Science, Annual value £120; normal tenure five years (renewable), 
further particulars to Miss DAR BISHIKE, Somerville College, Oxford. 
with evidence for fitness, to be sent in by March 15th. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEG 
MARY EWART TRUST. 
The Trustees invite applications from past or present students of Somerville 
College fora TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £150 a year for purposes of study. 
Applications must be sent not later than March 15th, 1919, to Mrs. T. Th, 
pee EN, 56 Woodstock Road, Oxford, from whom further particulars may be 
obtain 


OXFORD: 








ICAL TRAINING 


KENT, 


ue OSTERBERG PHYS 
DARTFORD HEATH, 
Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SATTS- 
BURY, Majorthe Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHKIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P, The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal: 
Miss H, ©. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 

A, WIKNER (Royal Ceat, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholun). 

was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind ia Haglavl, 
Physica! Education on Ling’s 
The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of iymuas- 
ge and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood, ‘lhe College stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
lhe Course beginsin October,—Further part nae RY, 


LING’S SWE CAL sysTt 

BEDFORD > ‘? HYSICAL T RAINING + COLLEGE, 
. 37 Lansdowne Road, Be + be pire Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 

training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastic: 

on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 


( | me LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


‘BERGMAN 
COLLEGE 


Miss 


The College 


Anatomy, Physiology, 








— NEWBURY, Gardening for women, lPxtensive range glas:- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening, Full theoretical 
instruc tion, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Success>s in Examinations, Beeke pins, 


For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


—Practical training : : vegetable, 
Healthy outdoor life, from 65 
— nts pre pared for R.H.S, 


{ARDENING for WOMEN. 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or tern. 
guns, perannum, Half Term begins 3rd Mares, 1919, 


examination,—Iltus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAK EH, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UCEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 


2:).—Firat-rats 


CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton Colle 
Playing-fi-lis 


Modern Education, Premis*s specially buiit for a School, Larg:; 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimniag, &: 


Ss T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss A Lit E J. ROBINSON, late 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


DOWNS CHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Misiress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtord, 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 

NVERNESS LADIES’ COLLEGE, HEATHERLEY, 

INVERNESS.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, Headl- 
Mistress: Miss MURRAY, Full Degree Course Certifieate, &t. Hugh's College, 
Oxford, Assisted by a highly-qualified and experienced Staff and a trainc+ 
Lady Houseckeeper-Matron, Sound education on modern lines, Preparation for 
University and other examinations. Junior Department under qualified Mistres-. 
Beautiful situation and extensive grounds, Special attention paid to health and 
well-being of pupils. Prospectus, apply Miss MURKAY, Heatherley, Inverness. 
TINHE GRANG E, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to IY 

years, Thorough gencral education, with great attention to healtl 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Lite rature, or Languages. New Dome stic 
Science branch for girls over 18, Te —_ Courts and fleld for Ho< ‘key and Cricket, 
Prep, for Exams, Principal, Miss L, ©, DODD. 


{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


of 


Scholar 





of 


“ PINEHURST.” 


COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.— House in grounds on edge of Moorlant, 
bet ween 600 and 700 feet above sa level. 

Principal—Miss H, T. NEILL, M.A. (Viet.), Class, Teipos (Camb.,), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterh-rg). Prospectus on application 
ee ESS HELENA COLLECE, EALING, W.. 5. 

Principal Miss PARKER. : 

Boarding and Day School for the Danght -rs of G nthmen, Special atteation ta 

English, Art, Music, I © grout Fees, 66 guineas to 75 yuinoas 





languages. 

“Office rs’ daughters, 66 guineas a year, = ie ae 

(HESHIRE.—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 

J Good education at reasonable cost, Fees 20 guineas per term, Full stat), 

All examinations : Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages, 
Gymnastics, Games, Pupils, 4 to 18 years, 


Elocution, ; 1 
Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES. 


= Fe bh fF & fc #8 8 OC LL, 

s SOUTHWOLD. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 1501, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX. a 
INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHE 
| Eastcr Term began on Tuesday, Ja nar V 215 t, and ends on Tuesday, April 15th, 
Vrosp.ctus on applic ati mn to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
re 7 Grayshott 
tisk Ss; 
, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


( LARE MONT HOME 


| a eal — 3. 


‘ 


Principal—Miss WALLIS, , 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watforl 615” 
SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE (beauti- 
ily situated near sea), for Girls of good position. Highest Educational 
. Music and Languages. Hockey, Tennis, &c, Oflicers 
Principals, Misses DAWSON, 


Specialit ies: 
daughtcrs at special fecs, 
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LARENDON ROUSE SCHOOL, SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
; 2 LEAMINGTON SPA. CHOOLS ror BOYS anp } ; 
ant Ta ACRMAN BA. Lond, ‘a — ee, he S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. GIRLS. 
-C LEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS .—- | SCHOOLS ind TUTORS. will be pleased to anD ea Re TS be maine eet 
ERSEY LAD o ae : —~ : WORTHY INFORMATION.» 228 (tee of 


Thorough jern t a he 
fous and well-equipped school Duildings, with ying grounds. ealthy 
tion ; very © suitable for eetteats oa —Per Pronpoctus apply to Maud Meistoees. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated deserip- 

ioe of life at the Royal Naval Col borne and Dartmouth.—(Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ “* Roy al Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


TAUTIUAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15, Nominations to Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth. ‘'erms£80 per ann, Early application should be made, 
_Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 ender Bulldings, E.C. 3 

TL, ELSTED SCHOOL— -SOHOLARSHIPS. 
FIGHT pe pe £70 House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March, 
Particulars from the Rev, oe TIEADMAS: rER, or BURSAR. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. ( Founded 1576.) ) ~ Motor 
from Maidstone, Complete Modern Schoo! Buildi and Boarding- 
Separate Ilouse, &c,., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
goa, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Fall particalars from Rev, 
Ww. W. HOLDGATE, M.A. ; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. “Recognized by the 
“ouncil, Magnificent bulldings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

80a, * oe Special ENGINEB , ter NAVAL CADETS. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


OSSALL SCHOOL._Some TWELVE OPEN ‘SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 a year downwards, together 

with EXHTBI'LIONS for sons of Officers who have fallen in the Great’ War, will 

be awarded by Examination beginning March 4th, 1919, Boys exaiined at 
Rossall and in London.—Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 





= 























Highly lifted staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine build! including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymuasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, ootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming Rowing, 0.T.C, Fees, £55. 
Entranee Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRU DY, M.A., Head- r. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OQURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., res 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 


sud other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea, 


Apply Stirling House, | Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


STAMMERING (English Public School system). —This great great 
\ bar to efficiency can now be removed, whether caused by sbell-shock, or 
from unequal development of mentality and speech organs in childhood, by Mr. 
MIALL, Specialist Instructor ——. at Christ’s Hospital] and other Public iboats. 
Visits, interviews, or correspond: Address, 209 Oxford Street, London, w. 


$y 0-0 Students prepared for Matric. Lond. ‘and all 
higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, B.A. 
Lwond,), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond.). Spevtal opportunities for French 
ouversation. —154 Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797, 


fPHE VICAR OF LINTON (M. _A. Oxon., Hons.) desires one 

or two Young Mea as RESIDENT PUPILS. Healthy climate, Station, 
7 mins.; 20 minus. by rail to Cambridge.—Rev, E. H. EDWARDS, Vicarage, 
Lintea, ‘Carns 


R. OYAL 
SURREY. 

OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
KRECKEATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





INSTITUTION, 





EARLSWOOD 


For mer and terms aii to H. HOWARD, - ee 
4.P.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 








— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
rP\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 


istic and Secretaria! work Voursefromany date. Excellent introductions given, 
FP\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C, 2 (near Charing Cross Station), ‘T.N. Gerrard 6179 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ 
idence in Paris—U niversity certificate). 


rIvNHE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 
PARLIAMENTARY AND LITERARY AGENCY AND 
TYPEWRITING BUREAU, 
PaRLIAMENTARY AGENOY. 
PBECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all pein subjects and NOTES 
for SPELCHES prepared. STENOGRAPHERS attend clients at House 
of Commons and elsewhere, Further particulars on application, 
LiveesBy AGENCY. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. a an laced with —— and Publishers, 
MSS. carefully revised. arranged for for Press, LITERARY help and 
advice given. RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with scrupulous 
care, PRECIS prepared. PROOFS for Press. AKTICLES 
syndicated. Ustimates given for printing and publishing works, 
]¥PBWRITING BUREAU. 
MSS, of all natures, REPORTS, LECTURES, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, 
CIRCULAR LET TERS, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter accu- 








and attractivel ped. Clients may dictate at offices. All natures 

ya ETARIAL S performed. ‘BOOKS, second-hand and new, 
obtained for ‘cliente, Typed copies made of MSS. and BOOKS in 
Sails Musou. Typed ome MSS. a compared with originals and 


absolute accuracy guaranteed cohen ahve on work being submitted, 


Soutbamp- 


bat 
Fees moderate.-Address: The LONDON SECRETARIAT, 2 
Telephone : 


tow Street, Strand, W.C, 2. Kegent 1639, 





— ——— and TRUSTY 


upil, district preferred, and rough idea of fe es shouk 1 be give 
er PA TON, Ea Sducational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, London eh . 
Telephone : 5058 Central _ 





* Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliabla 
kK information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their a (age of pupils, locality preferred, rangs 

+ of fees, &c.) t 
Wpwreas. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for {): 1@ 
—— staffs of the most important schools, and thus ablo 
up information difficult to obtain elsewhere 

Offices—158-162 OXFO ST., LONDON, W.1. 


"Picadas OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND Co 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regont 4926, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications _— qualified ladies who 
are looking f RESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools or as GOVER NESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Tele phone—1130. Museum, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


{QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST = COCEETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up) 
PUROHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRAY GRANTS: LOAN 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


a PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des. 
Re the resid &c., of DOCTORS in oO pate Sess, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS oe, ye . 
tavatide Convalescents, &c.). Post free on  aeeony a to Mr. A. V. STOR 
General Manager, Medical, & &c., Assocn,, Ltd., 22 Craven St ‘Trafalgar Square, W. te 2 


EW-LAID EGGS.—Two dozen large and guaranteed New. 

Laid Eaus, goched: in patent box with separate divisions for cach on- 

and Mt paid at railway company’s risk, price 15s5—BRANAS POULTRY 
FARM, ndrillo, Corwen. 


= oe TEETH (OLD) BOU GHT. —Highest Value 

Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 ot on yin Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parece! 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jouslney (broke. 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

58. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 

BOUGHT. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH — Person; 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturer 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. 




















If forwarded by post, valu 
per return or ete mado,—Chief O ces, 683 Oxford Street, London, Bstd. 100 years 
YOCKROACHES exterminated with BLA TTIS, A 


/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.s. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, 6: 
2s. 2s. Ode, 5s., post free. ~~HOWA ARTHS, bail Crooke-moore | Road » Sheffiel a. 


Earn While You Learn 
The free booklet ‘“‘ How to Make Money with your Pea” will tell you ho 
With much Lateresting information it gives particulars of Practical Corresponde: 
Courses by qualified and experienced Directors, 
FICTION Course .. ‘ ‘ o @Bseese 
NEWS Course a «. £& H 8 
Inclusive fee for both Courses. . £8 
For these amazingly low fees Students are given export instruction in everythiuxz 
essential to success, Work Is criticised constructively, | — MSS. are place i 
for publication at highest rates and Cash is paid i 
nder the instruction given many beginners have pono A in ioe Mone 
While Learning: some even during their Course seoeiine the highest rates paid 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 600 words in the Daily Mail), 0 Course of Instruction, 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfactory result, 
One of the many successful Students writes :— 

* | have to thank you for the order for a series of articles obtained for me irom 
the Editor of Lloyds Magazine, 1 have found the Correspondence Course Lessons 
exceedingly valuabic, and have earned by writing since I began them very much 
more than the fee I pald you,”—S, W. M. 

For Free Booklet, write to 
“ EDITORIAL,” ‘Literary Training School, ‘22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2 














A THANKOFFERING FOR PEACE 
WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’ ? 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING :— 
(1) Old boys are serving in 120 British and Colonial 
Regiments. 
(2) 2,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 
(3) 6,500 have entered the Merchant Serv ive. 
(4) 900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 











Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEBN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, Ti, MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Chairman o { Arethusa Committee: HOWSON ¥, DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries ; H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND. 
London Offices ; 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.O. 2. 


Rn A AS NE ke 
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‘De Reszke’ 


gse* CIGARETTES 


Praise bestowed by wunbiassed judges is 
convincing. The following opinions of 
‘‘De Reszke’’ American Cigarettes are 
those of well-known people whose words 
must carry weight: 

Sir Harry H. JOHNsrON, G. C.M.G,, K.C.B., 
writes :-—‘“ T am not myse i much of a smoker, but 
my friends have tried your * De Reszke ’ Cigarettes 
and liked them excecding ly. 

HAROLD BEGRIE :— I should like to pay you the 
compliment of my humble praise for your ‘ De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes.” 

Miss Rv TH VINCENT writes :—‘1 consider your 

ag Reszke’ American Cigarettes quite innocuous 
to the throat, and they are the best I have ever 
smoked,”’ 

* Other opinions in other “ De Reszke” advts. 
Seld Everywhere 








SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 
SPAIN. PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 
THE ROYAL MAIL PACKET 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


ataniatestenestetetentenenentien 


Disiessncestenesconsiinieniiiiiuniiinasiniil 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
REGREATION GENTRES, HOSTELS, &ic., &., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D,, Hon, 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916,) 


nl 





PLEASE SUPPORT 


THE NATIONAL EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 


which works towards making everyone realiso that 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


‘Business,’ without which it will never be 
* prevented.” 


Are YOU content 


to be responsible for the OVERWORKING, OVERLOADING, and | 
THRASHING BY BOY AND BRUTAL DRIVERS OF THOSE | 
WILLING SERVANTS, our horses, who are being WORKED | 
TO DEATH whilst being STARVED TO DEATH? Observe for | 
yourself in our streets, und coimpel the Police ww do their duty. 

The Horse is the only animal who, the older he gets, ti’ worse 

he is treated, Help us lo secure for him—not “ Kindiess” 

or “ Merey,” but the “JUSTICE” which 


The Society which secured the Act for the Protection of Pit Ponies, !911. 
Maintained by Voluntary Subscriptions. No Invested Securities. 


Write to-day for ah Literature to FRANCIS A. COX, Secretary, 
New Southgate, KR. Telephone: Finchley 1086. 





is his or her 





bie gf 
wo hw GUE, 





Quy 
Z 





Gas 
Lighting for 
Health 


HE artificial illumina- 
tion of living rooms—— 


and particularly of working 


rooms—is a matter of con- 
siderable hygienic import- 
ance. 


It has been fully discussed by two 
scientific authorities of the highest 
standing, the late Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes and Dr. S. Rideal, in the light 
of careful experiments made by them, 
and their conclusions on the pre- 
eminently healthful nature of incan- 
descent gas as an illuminant should 
be widely known, more especially 
since these touch national 
economy—conservation of coal and 
recovery of valuable residual products 
—as well as upon hygiene. 


u pon 


Free copies of these Reporis can be 


obtained on application to the Secretary 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 


GAS ASSOCIATION 


Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


47 
X560¢ 
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T'lease cross your cheque or money order; or send cash by registered letter, 









Tragedy 
of Peace 


Tommy and his 
“Pal” must say 
“ goodbye”’ on the 
other side of the 
water unless YOU 
intervene, 


Our soldiers have adopted in the trenches, dogs 
adrift in Belgium and France. Often cruelly 
treated by the enemy, these dogs have gratefully 
responded to the kindness of our men. For long 
years many a dog has followed his soldier master 
literally through fire and water. Wall you let 
them now be parted 2 
Read what our soldiers write as to the comfort the 
dogs have been ainidst war’s miseries : 
“Kindly do your best for me. . . . When 
I was wounded and could not walk, my dog stayed 
with me all through the attack under a heavy 
barrage. . ‘I could not leave him over 
here, they would use him to pull a cart.” 
“T wish to bring my dog home . . . he wa3 
with me all through the retirement of 1918 aud 
the attacks since August, 1918.” 
“I cannot explain how delighted I was to read 
of your scheme. My dog has been my com- 
panion, and the companion of our little section, 
through many terrible times. We cannot discard 
hiin in the day of peace.” 
Many of them need not now be parted if you will 
help the 


R. S. P. C. A. 
£20,000 
Soldiers’ Dog Fund 


(Approved by the 


The Daily Mail and other papers have applauded “ the 
humane offer of the R.S.I’.C..\. to be responsible for the 
expense of quarantining the soldiers’ dogs in their own 
special kennels.” ‘The R.S.P.C.A, seems money to meet 
the cost. Wall you contribute to-day ? 


Army Council). 


* eee eee eree sere eee eee tere eeeeeeeeeee 


“CON TRIBUTION FORM. 


Please fill in this form and send with your remittance to 
the R.S.P.C.A. Fund, Dept. \.N.29, 105 Jermyn Street, 


S.W. 28. 
NN PEEP OPE CEE scdeeeedeneee cee ane 
£20,000 needed now for thie 
SOLDIERS’ DOG FUND. 

MR hicic aalsiaha'd aimigre a mk Saran erry eerrrerrrr cre 
NN a alain aa ae aoain mere, Seen ania trie ea eke 

ererereeeeewn ener eeee . . eevee eer enee 
DRC ikiensdeetetsesadwaneae cceesoveceeseseceesooe 

P.<.B. 

















| tables, chairs, kitchen utensils, 


SAILORS’ AND SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


es 


BELFAST CATHEDRAL, 





ENLARGEMENT OF BUILDING, 





AN ULSTER WAR MEMORIAL, 


AS announced by the Bishop of the Diocese at the recent 
meeting of the Diocesan Synod, the Board have decided 
to proceed, as soon as possible, with the building of another 
section of the Cathedral. 


The great Nave, the only part of the Building as yet erected, 
is prov ing too small for the ‘congregations which flock to it ou 
all special occasions. More space is urgently required. 


It is proposed to make this work a Monument of Victory and 
a Memorial of those heroic members of our Community to whose 
service and sacrifice that Victory is due. There could be no 
more fitting expression of our gratitude to Almighty God and 
no more permanent witness of the Faith which carried our 
Nation through to Victory. 

The Cathedral will also afford almost unlimited opportunities 
for personal memorials: Windows, Arches, Pillars, etc., can 
be appropriated as special gifts and connected with the names of 
those who have fallen in the war, or with regiments, war-indus- 
tries, or other units which have rendered signal service. Our 
glorious Ulster Division should be especially commemorated. 


The Building of the central Crossing and the two Transe pte 
would double the seating accommodation of the Cathedral and 
provide ample space for all great services. This extension 
would also, so far, realize the design of the whole as to make the 
grandeur of its proportions evident. Under present conditions, 
the general effe t of the architectural conception is almost 
entirely unrealized. 

The estimated cost of this work at present prices would he 
£53,000, but as the Board holds considerable sums of money to 
the credit of the Building Fund and several Legacies not yet 
fully realized, amounting altogether to £18,000, or perhaps even 
£20,000, the total required would be, at the utmost, £35,000. 

The Board earnestly hope that the proposal which they now 
place before the public will receive the support which they feel 
it deserves. They trust that our Cathedral may stand in ages 
to come as a monument of the great deliverance God has granted 
to our Empire and to the world, and a record of the glorious deeds 
of the men of Belfast and Ulster. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the Honorary Treasurer, 
addressed to the Belfast Bank, Waring Street, Belfast. 

Cuartes F, Down, Bishop. 

Cuartes T. P. Grierson, Dean. 
ALEXANDER MORRISON, 
SamvurEt Woop, 

JAMES TRELFORD, Hon. Secretary. 

H. I. Jouns, Hon. Treasurer. 

GreorcE McNetce, Hon. Assist. Treasurer. 


| Churchwardens, 





PEACE. 


Please, when giving your 


THANK-OFFERING, 


remember THE CHILDREN under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
oi tee T.M. the KING and QUEEN, 


present family is.. 4,885 
Its sailors’ and soldiers’ children are 2,224 


Will YOU help to establish a PEACE MEMORIAL HOME ? 


Gifts gratefully received by Prebendaty RUDOLF, 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable to ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 
Envelopes or ceiecting cards sent on b application, 


DEMOBILIZATION 
F 
V.A.D. HOSPITALS and CONVALESCENT HOMES 


is now proceeding in many places. 
Tf our Soldiers no longer need BEDS, bedding, LOCKERS, 
&e., &c., 


do. Applications are being received daily, and NEW HOMES 
are being opened. PLEASE FURNISH THEM, writing to Miss 
Waker, Hon. Secretary, Homes for Motherless Children, 
Church Army, 53 Bryanston Street. Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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In a telegram just received 
through the Foreign Office 
py the Serbian Relief Fund, 
the Prince Regent of Serbia 


says: 

«“ T thank them from my heart, and beg them to 
believe that neither I nor my people will ever 
forget the immense services rendered by the Fund 
to my country in the painful moments through 


which it has passed. ALEXANDER.” 


Whilst the Serbian people are deeply grateful for 
are still 


overwhelmingly great, as the following report shows : 


all that has been done for them, their needs 


With the retreat of the Austrians and Bulgarians, the Serbian 
Relief Fund, following upon the victorious Serbian troops, 
pushed forward into the reoccupied parts of the country as far 
and as energe lly as our means allowed. 


tically 
We have now established a hospital at Nish, another at Uskub, 
and a third at Prokuplie. These hospitals are staffed by British 
doctors, matrons, and nurses. Besides these existing hospitals, 
the Serbian Relief Fund p oposes to start other hospitals, as 
suitable buildings gre found and as transportation facilities 
(now greatly hindered by the wrecking of the Serbian railways) 
are bettered. The Serbian Relief Fund is establishing a number 
of village dispensaries and soup-kitchens nearer Nish and Uskub. 


Our sti aff in Serbia now 






For all this we must have money. 


consists of more than seventy British people, and it is being 
considerably enlarged, our Administrator (Dr. F. G._Clemow, 


C.M.G.) asking us continually for ** more workers.’’ We must 
develop our organisation and its assistance to the Serbian people, 
for as the condition of the country is being revealed, 
to be far more desperate than the authorities had expected. 
We are now sending out a tuberculosis specialist (Dr. E. M. 
Hime), who will have under him a number of health visitors 
or sanitary inspectors, trained men and women whose duty it 
will be to aid the Serbian peasantry and townsy people in meeting 
the scourge of tuberculosis, which many years of lowered vitality 
have added to their other misfortunes. 


The Serbian Relief Fund have just given a 
for the purpose of founding an orphanage in Serbia. This 
orphanage must be followed by other orphanages, as there are 
many thousands of destitute children in Serbia, and the future 
of the country depends in part on their surviv al’ and upbringing. 
For these, again, we must have money, and even more money, 
and the British Nation and Canada and Australia must show 
their appreciation of the indomitable patience with which the 
Serbian people have met such terrible sufferings, by giving us 
the money we need for what we plan to do towards the 
reconstruction of their country. 

We have an 
Africa, the evacuation port 
consisting of 200 beds for nervous cases, and the 
where mutilated soldiers are being taught simple tradea, 
now be moved to Serbia. 


sum of 


‘Asile’’ and workrcoms at Bizerta in North 
for the Serbian Army. The asile, 
vorkshops, 
must 


infant welfare in 
towards reviving 
basket- 


We must also do what we can towards 
Serbia, towards giving the women employment, 
ruined peasant industries, such as carpet-weaving, 
making, etc. 


The Allied Governments and America have taken over the 
feeding of the country, but the Serbian Relief Fund are helping 
to clothe and to keep warm a large number of its inhabitants—- 
men, women, and children. Since 1914 we have sent out more 
than 3,000, 000 articles of clothing, and our public appeal for 
these necessaries is meeting with a most generous response, 
Every ship which sails for Serbia carries, as a part of its cargo, 
many things which the Serbian Relief Fund have asked for 
and obtained from the peoples of the British Empire. 

We must now ask for more—for more clothes, above all for 
more money, In the spring of 1918, before the great Serbian 

vance, we were spending £3,500 a month on our work in 
Serbia (this exclusive of what we were doing for Serbian refugeea 
in Great Britain, Corsica, Coffu, North Africa, and the South 
of France—res sponsibilities which we cannot abandon): we are 
now spending more than £5,000 a month there; we should be 
spending twice and thrice that amount if we are to do half of 
what must be done for the country, if it is to take the place in 
European civilisation which its heroism deserves. 


Parcels of Clothing should be addressed to Mrs. 
Carrington Wilde, Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Crom- 
well Road, S.W.7 
Hospital supplies and material shovld be sent to 
53 Grosvenor Street, W. 1, care of the Countess 
of Bective. 

Cheques and donations of 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 


EARL OF PLYMOUTH, 


SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 


money should be 
the Right Hon. the 
G.B.E., C.B. 


5S CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 7. 





it is found | 


£11,000 | 





THE FUTUREorAFRICA 


The World’s Backward Child 


The Powers at Paris are settling the fate of Pagan 
Africa. It is not the first time that parts of Africa 
have been parcelled out at the will of the white man, but 
never before has there beén any desire to consult the 
black man’s interest in the process. One reason why 
** German ”’ East and South-West Africa, and Togoland, 
and the Cameroons will not revert to those who have 
| exploited them in the past is that the heart of their 
peoples is hot within them. 





Coming to Himself 


Partly through the impact of European civilization, 
partly through the shock of the war, the world’s back- 
ward child is coming to himself. With amazement 
he has discovered that his own “ askari”’ soldiery, 
drilled into taking opposing sides in the white man’s 
war, is all but a match for his masters. Yesterday 
a slave, despised and dumb, the African is finding his 
voice to-day, though it be but a cry; he is finding 
his soul, but it is full of tumult. He is crying for 
‘light, more light,” and he feels stirrings within him that 
tell him he is big and destined for big things. It 
is the story of the child over again—with this difference, 
that the backward African, barely able to discern his 
right hand from his left, must needs grow up all at once. 


Putting Himself to School 


The black man is putting himself to school. In 
so far as his million-throated cry is articulate, it is a 
cry for education. He has no doubt at all why the 
European has so far been his superior. When the 
heathen observe how their own people are changed 
by attending the mission school, how they shake off 
the besetting fear of evil spirits, and how they gain 
something of the white man’s power as they embrace 
his religion, the general keenness to “learn book ”’ 
beggars description. ‘The Bible is their reading-book, 
the first to be translated by the missionaries into the 
native languages. In that Book tens of thousands 
are discovering Christ. 


Nigeria and “German” East Africa 


The movement towards Christianity in Nigeria 
probably beats all records in the annals of modern 
missionary enterprise. During the four years of war 
the Christian community in the Yoruba and Niger 
mission districts of the Church Missionary Society 
has increased by about sixty-five per cent.; and yet 
the total number of C.M.S. clergymen working in this 
African ‘‘ mass movement ’”’ area stands at exactly 
the same figure in I9g19 as in IgI2. 

Much the same is true of the regions round about 
Uganda—Uganda which, a generation ago, was the 
very core of Darkest Africa, but is now a Christian 
kingdom—and in ‘‘German”’ East Africa, where the 
Church Missionary Society must take over the work 
of the German Missions and also requires funds with 
which to rebuild its own mission premises destroyed 
during the war. 


A Thankoffering for Victory and Peace 

The Church Missionary Society appeals for offers of 
service from Christian men and women, and especially 
from trained teachers who feel called to the work of 
training and supervising African agents. ‘The Society 
asks also for a Thankoffering of £500,000, of which 
nearly {50,000 will be devoted to strengthening and 
extending its work in British East Africa, Nigeria, 
Uganda, Sierra Leone, the Southern Sudan, and (among 
Moslems) in Egypt, where the work of the Church of 
England is carried on by the C.M.S. alone. ‘Thank- 
offerings will gladly be received and information supplied 
by the Lay Secretary, Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 


(The cost of this advertisement has been met by a few friends) 
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FOURTH _ SERIES. 





a 


ISSUE OF 


NATIONAL War BONDs 





£5 °/, BONDS. 
£5°/, BONDS. 


£4 °/, 


(“Income Tax Compounded.”) 


Repayable 1st February, 1924, at 102°/ ; 
Repayable Ist February, 1929, at 105°/ ; 


BONDS. Repayable Ist February, 1929, at 100°/,. 





Interest payable half-yearly on the Ist February and Ist August. 
FIRST DIVIDEND PAYABLE 1st AUGUST, 1919. 





PRICE OF ISSUE. 


£5 % 
£5 % 
£4° % 


Ck Tax Comp 


BONDS, 1924 ase tet 
o BONDS, 1929 ae ae 





PAYABLE ON 


BONDS, 1929 ce nia 


- } £100 per Cent. 


es .. £101 10s. per Cent. 
APPLICATION. 





THE GOVERNOR & COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND 
are authorised by the Lords Commissioners of is Majesty's 
ury to receive on the Ist ey 1919, and thereafter until 
notice, applications for the above Bonds. Applications 

may be lodged » at any Office of the Banks hereafter mentioned. 

The P Prag and Tatorest of the Bonds are chargeable on the 
Consolida ee United Kingdom. 

Bonds of this iene A the interest 
respect th , will be exempt from ef British taxation, present or 

+ 50 a long = it is shown in the manner directed by the 

ey are in the beneficial ownership of a person who 13 
seller 4 sana ng nor fetipecily resident in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Irelan 
Further, the interest payable from time to time in respect of £5 
Re cent. Bonds of this issue will be exempt from British Income 
i or future, so long as it is aown in the manner directed 
by the Treasury that the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of a 
son who is not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of 
reat Britain and Ireland, without regard to the question of 
domicile. e such a Bond. is in the beneficial ownership of a 
person entitied ‘to exemption under these provisions t faialios 
upons will be paid Ry eduction for Income Tax or other 
taxes, if accompanied b y a declaration of ownership in such form as 
may be required by the Treasury. 

Interest on the £4 per cent. Bonds will be exempt from liability to 
assessment to British Income Tax other than Super-Tax. For the 
purposes of Super-Tax and in computing total income for the pur- 
poses of Exemption, Abatement, reduced rate of Income Tax on 

ed or unearned income, &e., the income derived from such 
xerest will be treated as if the amount received represented the 
net income after deduction of Income Tax at the full normal rate. 
ere will, however, be no title to repayment of Income Tax in 
respect of such untaxed interest. 


of this issue will be accepted at their nominal value, with 
due “ the Com 
n 


yable from time to time in 


justment in respect of interest, by missioners of 
evenue in satisfaction of amounts due on account of Death 
ties, Excess P Duty or Munitions Exchequer Payments; 
prov ided in the case of Death Duties, that such Bonds have formed 
f the Fetato of the deceased continuously up to the date of 
irons the date of the original subsé¢ription or for a period cf 
not less than six months immediately preceding the date of death, 
and, in the case of Excess Profits Duty - unitions Exchequer 
+h, Rauitatle Bank, Ltd 
q ma. uita a 
Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Ltd. | Fae e414 & Co. 


rofits 





Bank of Scotland | Gillett, & 

Barclays weak, Ltd. nails, "Currie & Co. 
Beckett & ( Guadiny & 

He ita t Banking Co., Ltd Guernsey Benking Co., 


Ltd. 
| Guernsey Commerc ial Banking Co., Ltd, 
Gninness, _ & Co. 


Bradford piateret Bank, Ltd. 
British Linen Bank. 


Child & Co. Gunner & C 

Conte, Biddulph & Ca Hiberaian. mmer aa 
dul p 0. 

Commercial Bank of 5 otland, Ltd. Hoares 

Coutts & Co | Holt & Co. 

Coz & > Co | Isle mah me J oy mae. saa 

Dingley . Lancashire orkshire Bark, Ltd. 

Dingley Pearse & Co. | Ployds Bank, Ltd. 











| 


| 


Payments, that they have been held continuously by the firm, 
company or other person, liable for such Duty or Payment, since 
the date of the original Duty or ea: or for @ period of not less than 
six months ‘ore such Duty or Payment becomes due and payable. 
Holdings of this Issue may be in the form of— 
§3} Bearer Bonds. 
2) Registered Bonds 
(a i...” in the Pope Transfer Books” 
(b, ansferable by D 
(3) Rewietered Coupon-Bonds. 
NOTE.—Registered Coupon-Bonds are Ronde registered at 


the Bank of England “ transferable by deed,”’ but 
the interest, thereon is payable by Coupons atiached 
to the certificate of registration which is issued to 


the holder in respect of each Bond so registered. 
Helders are thereby enabled to obtain their 
holdings in registered form and at the same time 
to have their dividends taxed before receipt. 

A holding in any ene om & be exchanged without charge for a 

holding in any other form. yrs Batt may be obtained in any of 

the above forms at the opticn of the applicant. 

Bearer Bonds and Registered Coupon- —, “yA be issued in 
denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500 and £5,000. 
fesistered Bonds, which may be held on the weak of the Bank of 

ngland or of the Bank of Ireland, will be issued in sums which are 
= tiples of £50 and thereafter will be transferable in sums which 
are multiples of a penny. 

he first dividend on holdings of this Issue will be paid on the 
Ist August, 1919, and will represent interest from the date on whic! 
ry lication’ is lodged and payment made for the holding at any 

ce of one of the Banks hereafter mentioned. In the caee c! 
ll of Registered Bonds, the first dividend will be paid to 
the holder(s) in whose name(s) the allotment is originally registered. 

aitation on Registered £5 per cent. Bonds. of this issue will be 

without deduction of Income Tax, but the income derived from 

3 dividends will be assessable to Income Tax in t hands of the 
recipients at the rates of tax appropriate to their respective incomes. 
Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post. 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case be accompanied 
by ment of the full amount payable in reapest of the nds 
applied for, may be lodged at any office of t llowing Banks at 
any time at which such offices are open for Gobsan viz, :— 
Lendon County Westminster & Parrs , Northern Banking Co., Ltd 


Bank, Ltd. Nottingham and Nottinghamshire 
lan Joint City & Midland Bank, | 


Baaking Co., Ltd. 
Palatine Bank, Ltd 
McGrigor, Sir C. R. Bart., & Co. Proviaciil Bank of Ireland, Ltd 
Manchester & County Bank, Ltd. 
Manchester on Eivceneat District | 
Banking 


Royal Bank of Ireland, Lid 
one Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Mercantile f Nenk of Scotland, pee |¢ 


Ghefield P we mw Co., Ltd. 
hilson Coode & Co. 


Munster & Leinster Bank, Lid Dtilwell & Sons 
National Bank, Lid. Tubb & Co. 
National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Ltd 
National Union Bank of Manchester, !.td. 








Provincial and Union Bank 
td. 


of land, 

North of Scotland and Town & County 
Bank, Ltd. 

Northamptonshire Union Bank, Ltd. 


Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd 
West Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. 
Williams Deacon's Bank, Lid 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 


or they may be forwarded d by post to the Bank of England Loans Ofice, 5 & 6, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


CONVERSION OF 
a4 16s. oer cent. War Loan, | £5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
921. 


5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, | 





£6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
1920. 


the above Issues, in pursuance of the options granted 
Prospectuses relating thereto, will be accepted in whole 
r in part, in such amounts as are respectively transferable, as the 
equivaient of Cash in payment for applications for the Silswte 
Boads au of » pregent poe at any time during the continuance o 
suc. 2 
cent. Nettonsl War r Bonds, repayable Ist February 
* fiithe rate of £100 £4 10s. per cent. War Loan or Exchequer 

for each £100 National War Bond: 

£4 Freee eent. National War Bonds, repayable ‘Ist February, 1929 
ipeome Tax compounded ’’) ; at the raie of £101 Ws. 
Os. per cent. War Loan or chequer Bonds for 
a iso National War Bonds, but oucl applications must be 
x amounts which are multiples of £50. 

A tions must be lodged at the Bank of England, and National 
War nds in exehange for eqaverted oldings 1 carry 
interest from the dates on which he re pative guglienions nave = 

A gunate dividend will be paid for interest 


@ lodged. 
secrued te date of conversion on a converted holding. acca ao 








holding in any issue, whether 

registered ’’ or ‘‘to bearer,” is lodged after the balance of such 
issue has been struck for the preparation of a dividend and before 
the date on which the said dividend is due, such conversion will be 
effected as on the latter date. 

N.B.—Applications for the convergion of Stock inscribed or Bones 
registered in the Books of the Bank of Ireland showd te 
forwarded to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office, 
and Bonds issued by the General Post Office, will not 
convertible at the Bank of England. They will be con- 
yertible at the Post Office under the arrangements set 
forth in the separate Prospectus issued by H.M. 
Fostuentes-Geneeel. 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, 
Stockbrokers and Financial Houses on allotments made in reepest 
of eash applications for this issue bearing their Stamp, i 
commission will owed in respect of applications for conversion. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may be 
obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of 

gland; at the Bank ot Ireland: of Messrs, Mullens, Marshall & 
Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C. 4; and at any Bank, 


application for conversion of a 


Money Order Office, or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
3lst January, 


isl. 
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Now on Sale 


at Banks and 
Money Order 
Post Offices 


| NATIONAL 
WAR BONDS 


£5 per cent. Bonds 
repayable Feb. Ist, 1924, 





TE tame 


at £102 per cont. 

£5 per cent. Bonds 
repayable Feb. Ist, 1929, 
at £105 per cent, 

£4 per cent. Bonds 
(Income Tax Compounded) 
issued at £101. 10/- and 
repayable Feb. Ist, 1929, 
at £100 per cent. 


Bonds of this series are not 
convertible into stock of the 5 
per cent. War Loan (1929-47). 

The issue of 7 year Bonds 
redeemable at £103 per cent, 
has been discontinued. 


Trustees should investigate 




















Are the 
NEW BONDS 


too good? 


BY investing in the new War Bonds you can get 
5 per cent. interest on your money for a period 
of either 5 or 10 years. The capital invested will 
then be repaid, p/us a premium of 40- per cent, in 
the first case and 100]- per cent. in the second. 





The terms of issue have been 
modified in accordance with the 
public notice issued by His Majesty’s 
Treasury on the 11th December, 
1918, 


It has been suggested that these 
err on the side of generosity to the 
investor. But we are still at war; 
reconstruction must involve large 
expenditure; the country still needs 
money. If that money is to be 





raised by voluntary borrowing, the 





conditions upon which it is raised 





must be made sufficiently attractive 














the new Registered Coupon 
Bonds. to ensure success, 
Although important changes have been 
| made in the terms of the present Issue, 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


best investment you can make. 


are still the 
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THE 


NATIONAL PROVINGIAL & UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 


_ : = LIMITED, 
HEAD OFFICE; 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2, 


CAPITAL—Paid up _.... rae aoe rae re we Pa =“ per -» £5,476 884 
Uncalled ... ae re Pes ee aoe i wie om 3,951,256 
Reserve Liability .. nan a ii sia 1“ cag as -» 18,856,280 


Subscribed Capital ae S ra " ron se aa ... £28,284,420 











Reserve Fund (invested in British Government Securitics) .. a e -- £4,850,008. 











Directors. 
Colin Frederick Campbell, sq. } William Henry Neville Goschen, I'sq. ) Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 
Charles Cave Cave, Esq. | Charles Gipps Hemilton, Esq. Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 
Joho Alan Clutton-Brock, Esq. The Right Hon. Led Inc heape, Sir Felix O. Schuster, Bart. 
Horace George Devas, Esq +.M.G., K.C'.S.1., K.C.1.E. Eustace Abel Smith, Esq. 
Brigadier-General Hugh He sey John Francis Alexander fa omg Esq. Lindsay Erie Smith, Esq. 
Williams Drummond, C.M.G. |; Col. Sir Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie. Bart.. Charles Henry Reynolds ‘Wcllaston, Esq 
Mavrice Otho Fitzgerald, Esq. | C.B., D.S.0. 
Charles RK. Cilliat, Esq. | 
Joint General Managers. 
D, J. H. Cunnick, Esq. Frederick Eley, Esq. A. G. pee, Esq. 
H. H. Hart, Esq. lL. E. Thomas, Esq. A. L, Lewis, Esq. 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 19138. 
LIABILITIES, ) ASSETS, £ e. 
CAPITAT, :-— £ s. d, 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. paid... os 420,000 0 0 Cash at Bank of England, and at Head Office and Branches 33 576,002 12 7 
421,407 Shares of £60 each, £12 paid.. oe oa 5,056,884 0 O Money at Call and Short Notice ., a . 13,221 590 13 4 
: 5,476,884 oO 0 : 46, 797,593 593 rr TT 
RESERVE FUND... - a a a ae 4.830.000 0 0 INVESTMENTS :— 
éovahiimalniaeadi £ s. d 
10,326,884 oO 0. British Government Securities (in- 
CURRENT, Deposit and other Accounts, including rebate } cluding 5 percent, War Loan taker 
on Bills not due, provision for bad and doubtful ' at Cost. Price) 38,653,513 11 10 
debts, contingencies, &c. 200,864,639 4 II (Of these £182,639 17s, 6d, is lodge 4d 
ACCEPTANCES and EDNORSEMENTS of Fox FIG N nr ILLS, on for public accounts). 
account of Customers. . 2,891,342 18 9 Indian and Colonial Government Se- 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT :— | curities ; Debenture, Guaranteed, 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, and Preference Stocks of British +} 4,926,594 16 II 
including £392,2: 4a. | Railways; British Corporation, 
brought from y« e- £2,213,618 19 08 i and Water Works Stocks << 
] oe Interim Divide nd Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, and ) 
8S per cent. subject other Investments, including 31,250 1,105,142 19 1 
to deduction of In- Shares of the Yorkshire Penny sata 
come Tax (£120,491 Bank of £5 each, £3 paid ) 
Ss, lid.) paid in ~————-—-—-—— 44,685.251 7 10 
Aucust last .. £438,150 14 5 BILts DIscouNTED, including Treasury Bills oa .. 39,060,648 I 
» Dividend of 8 per | Loans, &c., including Stock Exchange Loans under Trea- 
cent. subject to de- j sury Minute of 3ist October, 1914 .. 78,298,859 5 5 
duction of Income | LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) and NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
Vax(£131,445 4s.4¢.) } (FRANCE), LTD., 12,000 Shares of £50 each, £20 paid . 240,000 0 0 
payable 10th Feb- | LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, c., as per 
ruary next.. .. 498,150 14 5 } Contra e ae .. 3,691,342 18 9 
. Transterred to Re- BANK PREMISES in London and Country es ee -. 2,596,488 7 9 
serve Fund . 500,000 0 0 1 
» Transferred to Pe h- 
sion Fund. . 250,000 0 0 
» Placed to “contin- 
gencies es .. 100,000 0 0 
-—-—- -————- eepeaaee 8 10 
Balance carried forward to 1919., os “ 487.317 tt ft) 
£215,570,183 14 9 | £215,570.183 14 9 
eo ——————EEEE, 
iW. G. DEVAS ) H. CUNNICK, 
“- o. fot ERAL dD, Directors. i ‘REDE RICK ELE Y, 
Ss ? PE * 
« E. SMITH, A. G. HOPEWELL, ; clini wabieniitedy iin 
i, k. THOMAS, ) 
A. BE. LEWIS, 


As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat and Nick hokas > dwin Wat-rhouse, 











The Natfonal Provineial and Union Bank of England Limited, having numerous Branches in England and Wales, a3 well as Agents and Correspondents 
at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, Who may hive money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branch Ls, 
free of charge. 

= Head Office and Branches, DEPOSITS are received, CU "> ENT ACCOUNTS opened, and all other Banking business transacted. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, List of Branches, Age 
the Bank's Branches, 





‘ 


nts and Correspondents may be had on application at the Head Office and at any of 





French Auxiliary : 
LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED. 
Head Offic:: 60 Lombard Street, London, B.C‘. 3 (Lemporary Addres:). 
Offices at Paris (3, Place de Opéra), Antwerp, Biarritz, Bordeaux, Brussels, Havre, Marseilles and Nic2. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ih) +} 
THE Ss PECTATOR. Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and Is. 3d. 


a a | line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
twelve words). Displayed Advertisements according to spa 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. /HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “SOME BOOKS” cr 
| “NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS,” 
Outwide Page (when available), £21. £1 PER INCH, 
Page ana -- £16 16 O | Quarter-Page(! Col.) £4 4 0 | Page, 11 in. by | Quarter - Page, 5} 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 O | Per Inch .. -»- O15 O| 6Hin. . £18 18 O | in. by 3fin. .. £4 14 6 
| | Half- Page, LLi in. by | Eighth-Page, 23 in. 
CoMPANIES. Sfein. oe oe 9 9 O by 34, in. + & 3.3 


Outside Page .. £23 3 O | Inside Page -. £18 18 0 Terms: net. 
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LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE: 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 


PAID-UP CAPITAL.. £6,83 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £27,3 323,960, iN 1,366.1 198 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
ae ESERVE 


41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 


E.C, 3. 
£30,000,000. 


£7,430,086 10s. 


82 CORNHILL, 

















WALTER LEAF, Esq., € re ee Sm ORT AGU CORNISH TURNE Z and ROBERT HU GH TE NNANT, Esq., Deputy- i — 
Joint General Managers: ¥. BARTHORPE, J. W. BUCKHURST, J. C. ROBERTSON, Secretary, 1 - KEM 
BAI. ANCE SHEET, 31st _DECEMBER, 1918. 
LIABILITIES, ! ASSETS, 
(CarIval— s.d. CasH— £ 8. d. 
Authorized £30.000,000 In hand and at Bank of England ro ae 47,476,604 2 8 
= eget > Money at Call and Short Notice ee ee «- 36,970,158 10 7 
1,363,101 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid. | i ; | le 
sol ,, e » issuable against | "$4,446, 762 13 3 
Fractional Certificates 6,830,999 © O ZBILLs DiscouNTED .. ee e+ 60,528,721 is 6 
© 206 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid issuable against | INV — - 
outstanding Shares of Parr’s Bank, Limited Consols and War Loan and other Securities of, or 
TrseRve ad oa - oe rae 7,430,086 10 0) guaranteed by, the British Government (of which 
CURRENT DEPOSIT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including £1,212,413 is lodged for Public Accounts, and for the 
provision for ¢ ‘ontingencies .. , -. 262,857,781 4 7) Note Issue in the Isle of Man) .. 45,503,257 11 4 
NorTEs IN CIRCULATION IN THE ISLE OP MAN. 17,263 0 0) Indian Government Stock, and Indian Government 
ACCKPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, ETC. 9,276,487 15 5) Guaranteed Railway Stecks and Debentures. 178,101 O 0 
REBATE ON BILLS not due ‘272; 105 12 5) Colonial Government Securities, British Corporation 
PROFIT AND LOSS. | Stocks, and British Railway Debenture Stocks 523,277 10 8 
Net Profit for the vear, including £184,598 13 11 brought | _ Other Investments ; 872,185 19 7 
irom year 1917, £2,390,800 12 8. From this the | LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER "BANK * (PARIS) 
following appropriations have been made :— | LinitEp— 
Interim Dividend of 10 per cent. . 8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid } 400 0 
paid in August last . £495,070 19 8 $2,000 £20 Shares, £7 103, paid | “te 000 0 
Reserve .. - = 609,000 0 0 | ULSTER BANK, LIMITED— 
Bank Premises. . 300,000 0 0 199,542 £15 Shares, £2 10s. paid 1,908,120 7 6 
Bonus to Staff.. 140,000 0 0 ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUN?S (including 
meant pre-moratorium Stock Exchange Loans) 80,973,191 11 2 
£1,535,070 19 3 LABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSE- 
Leaving for payment of a further Dividend of 10 per cent. | MENTS, ETC., as per contra wa 9,276,487 15 5 
on Ist February next.. # ae +s 478,169 6 © | BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, /ess amounts written 
And a Balance to carry forwar Ll. me 377,560 7 5 off) ow es rene ee = 2,930,337 12 5 


£287,540,443 15 10) 


~ ‘WALTER LEAF, 
M. C. TURNER, 
Rh. HUGH TENNANT, 


Directors, 


J 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
hove Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, 


We have examined the : 
Returns received from the Bren hes. 
We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, 


Lombard Street,and Bartholomew Lane, 


£287,540,443 i5 10 


J. BARTHORPE, FER 
J. W. BUCKHURST, a oe 
1. C. ROBERTSON, J sities sit 
W. J. WOOLRICH, Chief Accountant. 


Lombard Street, and Partholomew Lane, and the Certified 


and the Cash at the Bank of England, 


We have examined the Securities held against Money at Call aad Short Notice, and have verified the Investments of the Bank. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhil it 


a true and correct view of the 
Books of the Company, 


LOonpoy, 21st January, 1919. 


A SEASONABLE GIFT 


We suggest that there can be no 
better Present in Peace or War 
than an Annual Subscription to 


The “SPECTATOR” 


It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own 
family, or to a re lation or friend—on active service, 
at home or abroad. 


He or she who gives the Spectator as a present will 
give a weekly pleasure to the soldier or sailor abroad, 
as Well as a “weekly reminder that the donor has not 
forgotten his friend. 


Fill in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable in 
advance. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When 
the first reader has finished with the Spectator it will] 


give equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed On. | 


It is a special mark of the Spectator that it is never 


thrown away, but passes from hand to hand like a | 


book or magazine, until it is worn out. 








The Spectator is a weekly review of Politics, Litera- 
ture, Theology, and Art. It circulates throughout the 
educated classes in the United Kingdom, the Empire, 


state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanaticns given to us, and as shown by the 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 
KEMP, SONS, SENDELL & CO., 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD, 


Chartered Accountants, 
} 
Auditors. 


and America, and has the following among other 
features :— 


The news of the week is compressed into animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper insured 
against missing the true bearing and the essential details 
of current events. 

The leading articles deal in an independent and uacon- 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, eco- 


an 
are 


nomic, and general interest. 
Other articles treat of literary, theological, social, and 
artistic questions, and discuss interesting and curious 


aspects of natural history and country life. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in 
the long reviews, while the shorter notices give in a com- 
pressed form the judgment of equally competent critics 
on contemporary literature. 

In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find 
a useful guide for making out their lists for the circulating 
libraries. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





2 s. d. 

Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 1 8 2 
To the British Colonies, America, France, India, China, 

Japan, &c., or with the British Forces abroad 110 6 





| To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

| I enclosé cxsque (or Postal Order) and shouid like the ‘‘ SPEC- 
TATOR ”’ sent for ux* year to 


Name 
(Please state Title, ‘or whether Mr., i ‘Mrs., be ‘or Miss.) 


} 
! 


sewer eeeeee eeeeeeseee 


Address: 


CROSSES HOHE HEHEHE HEE HERE HEH EHO HEE HEHE EE 
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Wuy I Borrow Books 


By Subscribers to 


The Times Book Club. 


TO BE “UP-TO-DATE.” 


Without access to the new books of every season 
social life is almost impossible. Up-to-date con- 
versation is saturated with the thought created 
by current literature. Even the most avid buyer 
of books could with difficulty select those necessary 
to be read, and a poor library service is useless. 
‘Lhe ‘Times Book Club’s Guaranteed Service delivers 
all books in general demand promptly as and wien 
asked for, at a very small expense. 


A Subscriber in the Isle of Wight writes: 
“ Your ‘ Times Book Club’ is the best managed 
lending library I have ever subscribed to. I have 
been subscribing to lending Libraries with a poor 


result all my life—-‘ The Times Book Club’ is 
quite different.” 
Rates and Conditions on 


application to The Librarian. 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


- - = = ———S=== 





Soft Delicate and Soothing 
as the Melodious Spinet of Old 


Spine | 


Smoking 
Mixture 








A Perfect Blend 
af Choice Tobaccos 
20z.Packets Hi 
also in loz.& 40z.Pkts. 





The Super CIGARETTE. 
Spinet syi23 20.4 








R&/JHILL LTD 
LONDON. 











MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE LETTERS 
OF SWINBURNE 


In Two Volumes. One Guinea, 


“ The letters in style and temper of a fine old English gentle. 
man,.”—The Times. 


BULGARIA. Problems and Politics 


By G. CLENTON LOGIO. 


THREE YEARS OF as 
NAVAL WARFARE 
By R. H. GIBSON T2s. 6d. net. 


A better contemporary record of the naval war has not 
appeared.’’—Scotsman. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOKS. 


ST, GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


“ih splendid and glowing account of our united effort in a 
time of unexampled menace.’—Daily Chronicle. 5s. net. 


A POEM AND TWO PLAYS 


Contains Rosas (a long narrative poem) and two 
plays—The Locked Chest and The Sweeps of Ninety-eight. 
MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW BOOK. 


ANOTHER SHEAF 6s, net. 


“He brings to all he writes a lofty sincerity, a deep pity, and 
an inexhaustible charity.”—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS 


THE THREE BLACK PENNYS 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 6s, net. 


“* The Times” review of this great work can be had post free 
from the Publisher. 





prose 
5S. net, 





THE BUTTERFLY MAN M. C. Oemler 
THE PELICANS E. M. Delafield 
THE SPINNERS Eden Phillpotts 


MOCKERY (A | First Novel) Louis Wilkinson 
WM. HEINE MANN, 2u-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2._ 




















For the Jugo-Slavs 


A high Serbian official in London has recently stated :— 
That the Serbian Bible is the chief classic in that 
language. 


That the Serbian Bible is the one book found ina 
great number of Serbian homes. 





That the grammars used in Serbian sehools quote 
from this Bible, to illustrate forms of grammatical 
construction. 


| That the British and Foreign Bible Society has been 
the main instrument in achieving these results in Serbia. 
| @ Seventy years ago the Bible Society paid most of the 
|cost of translating and publishing the version of the 
| Serbian Bible now current. In Serbian and in Croatian— 
which is Serbian in roman character—the Society has sent 
out over 1,200,000 volumes of the Scriptures. It has also 
supplied many editions in Slovene, Slovak, and other allied 
tongues, for kindred races. 


The Bible Society is now arranging for further co-operation 
with the nationz] Churches of the peoples who constitute the 





new Jugo-Slav State. 


@ Will you help to make 
THE BIBLE THE BOOK OF THE JUGO-SLAVS ? 


THE JUGO-SLAVS A PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE? 


Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 











i 
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Macmillan’s NewBooks 


Essays in Romantic 


Literature. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Edited with an 
Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 
12s. net. 

Country Life :—‘‘ It is unnecessary to say that the 
study which introduces these essays is well done. It 
has the value which appertains to sound criticism rein- 
forced by intimate knowledge. Mr. Whibley has given 
us here a valuable document. . . . A book book- 
lovers will cherish.”’ 

THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The Candle of Vision. 
By A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL). Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 
The Challenge :—‘' Everything which comes from the 
pen of A. E. is worth reading, and this book, like the 
rest, is beautifully written and full of interest.” 


International War: Its Causes 


and its Cure, 
By OSCAR T. CROSBY, LL.D., F.R.G.S., Presi- 
dent of the Inter-Ally Council on War Purchases 
and Finance. 8vo. 12s. net. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL, 
The Secret City. 


A Novel of Russiau Life. By HUGH WALPOLE, 








Author of ‘‘ The Green Mirror,” “‘ Fortitude,’’ &c, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The World :—‘ Mr. Walpole’s pictures of Nature 


sparkle with the brilliance of the stars that wiuk over 
the icy silences of the Neva; and if ‘ The Secret City ’ 
had been built of nothing but these jewels, it would 
have been well worth reading for them aloue.”’ 


Charles Booth. 


Author of “‘ Life and Labour of the People of 
London.” (A Memoir.) With Photogravure Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Morning Post :—‘' This brief biography of the 
greatest of modern economists is well worth studyin 
at the present moment, when the whole of our industri 
system is in the melting-pot.” 


An Introduction to 
Statistical Methods. 


A Textbook for College Students. A Manual for 
Statisticians and Business Executives. By 
HORACE SECRIST, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 











MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


— — ——— 
OOKS.—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Works, Special Edition, 
oo by the Authoress, 16 vols., £4 4s. ; Conan Doyle's Novels, signed by 
Author, 12 vols., £3 10s. ; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Harms- 
worth’s Atlas, £2 2s. ; m. Watson's Poems, 2 vols,, 1905, 12s, 6d.; William 
Morris’ Collected Works, edited by Miss May Morris, 24 vols., £12 12s. ; Hartland’s 
Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 103. 6d. ; Crawford’s Rulers of the South, 1900, 2 vols., 
10s, 6d.; Kingsley’s Westward Ho!, illus. by Brock, 1896, 2 vois., 10s. 6d. ; 
Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s.; Burke’s Peerage, new, 1915, 11s, ; 
Debrett’s Pecrage, new, 1915, 2 vols,, 9s. 64, 100,000 books in stock. Catalogues 
on application, Wanted, Ency, Brit,, last ed.,29 vols., £25 off.—Kdward Baker's 
Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £2,026,600.' Together £4,025,000 
Beserve Liability of Proprietors a is é ao .. £4,000,000 


£8,025,000 








Total Issued Capital and Reserves - oe oe os ee 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0, 8. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

are purchased or sent for collection. 
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ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their LARGE GALLERIES, 84 and 35 NEW 
BOND STREET, W.1: 

On THURSDAY, February 18th, and Following Day, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
pa - m of ART, the pre tty of E, W. Hennell, Esq., and Miss Crokat, in- 
relics of isaac Wal ton, Napoleon, Pope Benedict XIII., &c. 

On MONDAY, February 17th, and Two Following Days, at ONE o'clock 
els. PRINTED BOOKS and Illuminated and other Manuscripts, includinga 
ion of Emblem Books, the property of the late W. Newton, Esq. 

Each sale may be viewod two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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Third Impression. 


Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. With 16 full-page Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

“* It is long since the rover, the hungerer for far places and 

adventure, has been given such a feast.’,-—Dariy Mam. 

“Mr. Millais has written a delightful book whioh usa 
clear and a true picture of the real Selous, surely one of the finest 
and most heroic characters of the last hundred years.” 

—Counrry Luvs. 

Lady Victoria Buxton: A Memoir. 
With some Account of her Husband. By the Right Hon. 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

** A book of this kind is indeed entrancing ; it is a liberal educa- 
tion to come in contact with such a personality, so human, wise, 
kind, humorous, lively, religious, and intelligent.” 

—Tae Boorman. 

‘‘A vivid portrait of a ‘ great lady’ of the Victorian age.” 

—Dairy Mam, 


The Philosophy of Plotinus. 


The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 1917 and 1918, By 
the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.0., D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. net. 
‘*A critical exposition which, in thoroughness and penetration, 
goes beyond anything hitherto accomplished in this country or 
on the Oontinent.”—British WEEKLY. 














Second Impression. 


Mysticism and Logic, 
And other Essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.8., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 
“An exceedingly suggestive and brilliant book. . . . Mr. 
Russell has written a noble and deeply moving work.” 
—Tux Spxoraros. 
“ Itis a rare pleasure to find philosophical and setentific problems 
handled with such admirable literary skill.’ 
—WEsTMINSTHR GAZETTE. 
Experimental Education. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of “Introduction to Ex: 
perimental Education.” 
By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A., Ph.D., Examiner in Experi- 
mental Education in the University of Edinburgh. Orown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








~ ‘Phird Edition. — 
Recent Advances in Organic 
Chemistry. 


By ALFRED W. STEWART, D.Se., Lecturer on Physical 

Chemistry and Radioactivity in the University of Glasgow. 

With an Introduction by J. NORMAN COLLIE, LL.D., 
F.R.8. 8vo. 14s. net. 

A new introductory chapter gives an account of the progress of 

organic chemistry in the twentieth century. 





Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Rewritten a 
Recent Advances in Physical and 


Inorganic Chemistry. 
By ALFRED W. STEWART, D.Sc. 
by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S8. 
trations, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Works by 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cabinet Edition, 7 Vols, Crown 8vo. 6s. net each, 
Popular Edition. 63, net cach. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cabinet Edition, 5 Vols, Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 
Popular Edition, 5s. net each, 
LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: FLOOD, 
GRATTAN, O'CONNELL. 
Popular Edition, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, L1s, net, 

Popular Edition. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENOE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


Popular Edition, 1 Vol. Crown 8yo, 68. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, 113, 206. 
Popular Edition, 2 Vols. 10s. net, 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 63, net. 


With an Introduotion 
With Mus- 














Sold everywhere 6‘ 1/- 24 & 46 
°o ry ol 
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THE FINAL VOLUME OF SIR A. W. WARD'S HISTORY OF MODERN GERMANY 


Germany 1815-1890. 


Volume Iil, 1871-1890 


With Two Supplement«ry Chapters 
By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WABD, F.B.A., Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. With 2 maps. Crown Syo. 


12s 6d net. 


Cambridge Histerical Series. 


“The plan of this work has been to a certain extent enlarged during its progress. The present volume carries 
on the nerrative to the fall of Bismarck; and in two additional chapters [ have attempted, respectively, a summary 
survey of German intellectual and social life during the latter half of the nineteenth century, and a brief account 
of the main aspects of German political history during the first two decades, or thereabouts, of the Emperor William II's reign.” 


Previously published :—Volume I, 1815-1852. 


12s 6d net. 


Extract from the Preface 
Volume II, 1852-1871. 12s 6d net. 








A NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ANTHOLOGIES 
Cambridge Readings in Literature 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. In five books. 


4s 3d net, and 3s 6d net. 
Now ready. Book III. 
With 24 plates. 
and 4s net. 


Now ready. Book II. 
With 20 plates. 
6s net, 5s net, and 4s net. 


Now ready. 


Crown 8vo. 
boards, uncut edges, with bookmarker ; Cloth limp; and Cloth flush. 
With 20 plates. 
5s net, 4s 3d net, and 3s 6d net. 
Ready shortly. 


In three styles of binding, viz :—Cloth 
Book I. With 24 plates. 5s net, 
5s net, 4s 3d net, and 3s 6d net. 
Now ready. Book IY. 


Book V. With 24 plates. 6s net, 5s net, 


“The passeges of good literature which Mr Sempson has included make up volumes that to the adult reader will 
be delightful companians, and in the adult and the adolescent alike will stir the passion to read more and more.”"—The Times 





Studies in Literature 
By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, King Edward VII Professor of 


English Literature in the University of Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


This volume consists in the main of ‘familiar discourses’? on—The Commerce of Thought—Ballads—The Horatian 


Model in English Verse—On the Terms “ Classical’’ and 


“Romantic *’—Some Seventeenth Century Poets: I, John 


Donne; I, Herbert and Vaughan; III, Traherne, Crashaw and others—The Poetry of George Meredith—The Poetry of 
‘Thomas Hardy—Coleridge—Matthew Arnold—Swinburne—Charles Reade—Patriotism in English Literature. 
“Where shall we begin our thanks to the author of this stimulating, sensible, and delightful book ?””—The Times 





Psychological Principles. ny James warp, 
Se.D., F.B.A., Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo. 21s net. Cambridge Psychological Library. 

“In Psychological Principles Dr James Ward has finally revised and con- 
siderably expanJted his Lacyclopaedia Britannica article ‘ Psychology.’ . . . 
Inthe past, all serious students came eventually to read and value the famous 
Encyclopaedia article. . . . Whoever the reader be, he will find this work 
written with directness, with all the simplicity that seems possible, and to 
Le happy in its use of litcrary similes and to reflect a catholic learning.” 


The Spectator 
Moral Values and the Idea of God. 


The Giftord Lectures delivered in the University of Aberdeen 
in 1914 and 1915. By W. R. SORLEY, Litt.D., LL.D., 
¥F.B.A., Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

“ Professor Sorley has given us an extraordinarily fascinating book. His 

presentation of his subject is 30 clear, 30 graphic, so convincing.”—The Times 

The Secret of Progress. By w. CUNNINGHAM, 
F.B.A., F.S.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Archdeacon of Ely. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

In this book the author has tried, by sketching the development of the 
Spiritual Consciousness in man, to carry on the work of Professor James, 
in whos? Gifford Lectures on the “ Varieties of Religious Experience” he 
was mucu interested, Me has aimed at a popular exposition, 


Evolution and the Doctrine of the 


Trinity. By stewart A. McDOWALL, B.D., 
Author of Evolution and the Need of Atonement and Evolution 
and Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo. 93 net. 

“ This book, as its title will suggest to those who know Mr. McDowall’s 
earlier work, is a continuation of his bold and effective endeavour to establish 
& unity between modern evolutionary and religious thought.”—The J'imes 


Studies in Early Indian Thought. sy 
DOROTHEA JANE STEPHEN, S.Th. Crown 8vo. 63 nei. 


“Old Indian thought about the nature of gods and mon has its interest 
for all classes of students of comparative religion, Miss Stephen's instructive 
studies in it, written in India and to some extent based on lectures given by 
her over there, show how the early literature still exercises an influence on 
the Indian thought of to-day.”—The Scotsmaa 


The War and Unity. Being Lectures delivered 

at the Local Lectures Summer Meeting of the University 
of Cambridge, 1918. Edited by the Rev. D. H. 8. CRANAGE, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s net. Ready shortly. 
Contents :—Unity between Christian Denominations, by 
Rev. V. H. Stanton, D.D., Rev. Erie Milner-White, Rev. 
W, ». Selbie, and Very Rev. James Cooper, D.D.; Unity 
between Classes, by Rt Rev. F. T. Woods, D.D., and 
Rt Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P.; Unity in the Empire, by 
F. J. Chamberlain; Unity between Nations, by Rev. 
J. H. B. Masterman, 
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dendon; Printed by W, SpeaicuT & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the ‘ 








The Baronial Opposition to Edward II. 
Its Character and Policy. A Study in Administrative 
History. By JAMES CONWAY DAVIES, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 21s net. 

The administrative records of the Chancery and Exchequer form the bulk 
of the material upon which this thesis, which was awarded the ‘thirlwall Prize 
in 1917, is based. The value of the material obtained is great, and has pro- 
vided new light upon points of administrative interest as well as upon problems 
connected with the subject of tne book. The Baronial Opposition to Edward IL 
as the author points out in his preface, was more than an opportunist outhursc 
of oligarchical tendencies, it was a conflict of principles, contradictory and 
irreconcilable, 

J ° 

The Story of Doctor Jonnson. Being on 
Introduction to Boswell’s Life. By S.C. ROBERTS, M.A, 
sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Witha 
frontispiece and 15 plates. Cr. 8vo. 4s 6d net. Ready shortly. 

“ The object of this little book is clearly expressed on the title-page. . . . 
Letting Boswell for the most part speak for himsclf—not in isolated tit- 
bits but in substantial paragraphs—I have endeavoured to present Dr 
Johnson in the various stages of his career andin the varied circle of his 
friends, in such a way as to attract those who have not already known the 
charm of ‘ that delicious nook of cightecnth-century society.’ ” 

Extract from the Preface 
: 4 

Outlines of Criminal Law. Based on Lectures 
delivered in the University of Cambridge. By COURTNEY 
STANHOPE KENNY, LL.D., F.B.A., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England. Ninth edition. Demy 8vo. 12s net. 

“ This work is one that we can heartily recommend to all students desirous 
of becomirg ac yusiated with this branch of the law.”—The Law Times 


Publications of tke University of 
Chicago Press. Sold in the United Kingdom by 
The Cambridge University Press. 

The Greek Theater and Its Drama, By R. ©. 
FLICKINGER. Wit 85 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 14s net. 


Six Lectures on Architecture. The Scammon Lectures 
for 1915 at the Art Institute of Chicago. By R. A. Cram, 
T. Hastincs, and C. Bragpox. With 35 plates aad 
10 figures. Royal Svo. 95 net. 

Kar! Bitter. A Biography. Issued under the auspices of 
the National Sculpture Society. By F. Scuevinn. With 
41 plates. Royal 8vo. 93 net. 

The Religions of the World. By G. A. 
Crown 8yvo. 6s net. 


The Psychology of Religion. 
8vo. Ss net. 


The Life of Lieut.-General Chaffee. By W. H. 
Carrer. With 16 plates. Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


BARTON. 


By G. A. Cog. Crown 


Fetter | Lane, London, E.C. 4. Cc. F, Clay, Manager 
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